‘* The foundation of every State is the education of its youth.’’—Dionysius. 
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of the Deaf 


NO, 1.—AMOS G., DRAPER. 


MOS GALUSHA DRAPER was born in 
Shaftsbury, Vt., in 1845. His ancestors on 
both sides were among the earliest settlers 

of that town. He became deaf when nine years 
of age from severe exposure while skating. For 
a year or two, both before and after he became 
deaf, he attended one of the ‘* district schools’’ so 
typical of New England in the past. 
On leaving it he worked asa laborer in 
the employ of his father, who was a 
manufacturer of augers, hammers and 
carpenters’ squares. At fourteen his 
father took him to the Hartford 
school. Among his school - fellows 
there were George Wing, Joseph G. 
Parkinson and John B. Hotchkiss. 

At sixteen he left the school and 
rejoined his parents who had in the 
meantime removed to Danville, Iil. 
He traveled alone from Vermont to 
Illinois. Fast trains, sleeping cars 
and through routes were then things 
unknown, and he has a vivid remem- 
brance of sitting up night after 
night to be ready to change cars every 
fifty miles or so. 

At Hartford he had learned to set 
type on the Gallaudet Guide, of which 
George Wing was editor and Dewitt 
Tousley foreman. Hence he entered 
a newspaper office in Danville, as a 
‘‘ devil’? and compositor. He soon 
began to write articles which at 
night he secretly shoved under the 
office door. The next day, while 
“bobbing away’’ at the case, he 
greatly enjoyed watching the editor 
and townsmen out of the corner of 
his eye as they discussed the articles 
and wondered who wrote them. 
Some of the articles were handed to 
himselfto put in type, to his intense 
and hardly concealed delight. As all 
the articles were accpted he felt great- 
ly encouraged and soon began to 
write openly. This was the hottest 
crisis of the war of the Rebellion. 
The majority of the people of Dan- 
ville were Union men, but a very bold 
and active minority were sympa- 
thizers and aiders of secession. In 
consequence disputes in the streets 
frequently led to deadly encounters. 
Young Draper was repeatedly under arms and 
in line with the Union men called upon to de- 
fend the town against attacks and threatened 
burning by disloyalists. After a number of men 
had been killed and wounded on both sides, the 
government sent a company of Pennsylvania 
troops to remain in the town and keep the 
peace. 

Early in 1866, being then twenty, he again re- 
moved with his parents, this time to Aurora, 
Ill., then a much larger and more thriving town 
than Danville. As soon as he became known in 
the printing offices there his services were in 
constant demand as compositor, foreman and 
editorial writer. His only permanent engage- 
ment was with the Aeacon, then and now one of 
the most respectable country papers in Illinois. 
When he left it the chief owner said to his 
father, ‘‘Amos is the most helpful person we 


would remain, to make him political editor at 
once, with a desk in the office and control of the 
exchanges. 

In the winter of 1867-8 he heard of the es- 
tablishment of the college for the deaf, through 
correspondence with Henry W. Syle, whom he 
had known in Hartford. He wrote to Jolin B. 
Hotchkiss, who had already entered the college, 
and upon his reply decided to enter also. -His 
object was to see Washington, public men and 
public life, with the view of fitting himself for 
further editorial work, and his plan was to stay 
only one year in college. 

He entered the freshman class in the fall of 
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1868. Among his classmates were W. L. Hill 
and R. P. McGregor. He found the college, as 
so many have found it, a hard place to get 
away from when once entered; with the com- 
pletion of the current collegiate year he will have 
been connected with the college continuously for 
thirty years. In his senior year he served as 
private secretary to the president. Upon grad- 
uating, in 1873, he spent three months traveling 
and visiting schools.in Europe. 

In the fall of that year he began teaching in 
the college. With the exception of a few weeks 
at the beginning of his work has been entirely in 
Latin and mathematics. As the first graduat- 
ipg class were seniors when he entered, he has 
had the rare fortune to be acquainted with every 
graduate of the college. He was treasurer of the 
Garfield Memorial (bust) fund, and of the Gal- 
laudet Memorial (statue) fund; and is now trea- 
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surer of the students’ loan fund. Hewas chosen 
by the faculty of the college to represent the col- 
lege at the international meeting of the deaf at 
Paris, in 1889. He was elected president of the 
College Alumni Association at Chicago in 1893. 
He is now serving his eleventh year as secretary 
of the faculty of the college. 

Professor Draper is highly esteemed by the 
faculty and the students, being diligent and 
always alive to the interests of the college, and, 
like his colleague, Professor Hotchkiss, always 
succeeds in interesting his classes. As a lec- 
turer he is entertaining and instructive, and his 
personal influence among the students has been 
elevating. He is considered -a first-class profes- 
sor in all respects.—From Represen- 
tative Deaf Persons, published by J. E. 
Gallaher, Chicago, fll. 


DOLLY’S SWEETHEART. 


NE Saturday evening I was in 
my mission room, chatting 
cheerfully with the mutes, who 

assembled on that night to enjoy one 
another’s society. I presently be- 
came aware of a new face—a round, 
good-humoured-looking male face, 
with thick eyebrows, and a dimple in 
the centre of the chin. Catching my 
eye, the owner of the face smiled 
pleasantly and came forward. He 
was well dressed, and seemed quite a 
superior young fellow. 

‘‘ What is your name ?’’ I signed. 

He shook his head. 

‘“‘T don’t understand signs?’’ he 
spelled. 

I repeated my question in manual 
spelling. 

‘‘Edward Glyde. My father has 
removed here from Sutton.’’ 

‘“‘So you have come to be one of 
us?”’ 

He nodded emphatically, smiling. 

‘‘T am very pleased to see you,’’ I 
spelled, and held out my hand. He 
took it, and I felt a soft, warm velvet 
palm, which hardly responded to my 
hearty grasp. But the face smiled, 
and I liked the young fellow at once. 

‘‘ What is your work ?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘] keep my father’s books, and 
help him in the office. He is a soli- 
citor,’’ was his reply. 

‘* Mother living ?”’ 

‘‘No. Only myself and father.’’ 

I introduced him as a new friend, 
and soon he was quite at home, beat- 
ing everybody at bagatelle, draughts. 
and chess, exchanging smiles and 
jokes with everybody,and flirting with the girls. 

The last, I noticed with amusement, were 
rather impressed by him, They asked the usual 
questions. 

‘‘ Are you married ?’’ he was asked. 

‘‘Not yet!’ he replied, with a bantering air. 

‘‘ Engaged ?”’ 

He pulled a face as long as he could—that was 
not very long—and shrugged his shoulders in 
the French manner. Then he returned to his 
chess, smiling to himself, and took off his 
opponent’s queen. 

Next evening, before service, I found the girls 
eagerly discussing the new comer, 

‘“He is engaged, sure!’’ said one, with em- 
phasis on the sign for ‘‘ sure.”’ 

‘‘ How do you know ?’’ asked another. 

‘*He did not want to say—bad, flirt.’ 

‘* Perhaps shy,’ suggested a third. 
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‘*Dolly, what think ?’’ signed the first to a 
quiet girl, with a pretty complexion, blue eyes, 
and fair hair. 

Dolly smiled her weak smile, shook her head, 
and signed, ‘*‘ Don’t know.’’ 

‘‘Dolly’s gone on him !”’ laughed the second, 
who was as sharp as a needle. 

Dolly shook her head, smiling still. At this 
point Glyde entered the mission room, and began 
shaking hands all around. Dolly affected not to 
see him, until he tapped her arm. Then she 
shook hands languidly, and looked away. 

He again attracted her attention, and signed, 
‘* Health good ?”’ 

She held up her thumb with assenting simile, 
and again looked away. 

He jogged her elbow, and pointed to the 
vacant chair at her side, then at himself, She 
smiled indifferently, and he took his seat. 


Young Glyde followed the service with much 
solemnity, spelling all the responses and all the 
congregational prayers, and all the amens. He 
also shared his books with Dolly, pointing out 
the places for her; and she did her best to look 
as if she could read (she had not been to school). 
Afterwards he came up to me and spelled ; 

‘‘I have enjoyed your preaching very much. 
Your signs are so clear. I could make out every- 
thing.”’ 

“Very glad!"’I replied. ‘‘I hope to see you 
regularly. You will soon pick up the sign- 
language, especially if you talk much with Dolly 
Jones there ; she knows no other.’’ 

‘‘That voung lady I was sitting with? Yes, 
I thought so. I will try and get her to teach 
ame.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ I laughingly assented. ‘‘If you 
an learn to understand her and make her under- 
stand you, you will be good enough for a miss- 
ionary.”’ 

Of course Dolly had to endure some chaff 
about her ‘‘chap,’’ some of it not very kind 
chaff. She said by signs that she did not care, 
didn’t want him, would never marry, never—the 
usual string of conscious maiden disclaimers. 
But she let him see her home. 

The young pair subsequently were much to- 
gether. Glyde took Dolly to the theatre and for 
Sunday walks, and soon acquired astounding 
expertness in the sign-language, though his 
signs were so ludicrously like Dolly’s that they 


often made me smile. But when taxed with 
being engaged, neither would admit it. 


‘Friends, only friends!’’ said Glyde to me. 
‘*She is teaching me to sign. She is a nice girl, 
but I am not in love with her.”’ 

** But what if she is with vou ? 

‘“‘She isn’t, She is always telling me she 
doesn’t want to marry—will die an old maid, 
ee. ** 

‘Take care, then !’’ I signed, mischievously. 

‘*No fear!’’ he replied, with a laugh. ‘‘We 
understand each other.”’ 

Some time afterwards Dolly went for a few 
weeks’ holiday, and during her absence Glyde 
solaced himself with another girl, to whom he 
appeared just as devoted as to Dolly. And I 
noticed, with more amusement, that he began to 
lose Dolly’s mannerisms in signing, and to as- 


sume those of the other girl, a lively little 
brunette. 

Dolly returned, and saw him with the other 
girl. He greeted Dolly kindly, but kept to his 
new comrade. Dolly maintained her dignity 
during service, and afterwards came to me. 

‘‘Helen Lee, bad !’’ she signed, and burst into 
tears. 

I looked at the poor quivering face, not know- 
ing what to say or do. I led her into the private 
room to avoid a scene, 

‘*Don’t cry! ’’ I signed. ‘Tell me abont it. 
Are you really engaged to him?”’ 


She looked around apprehensively. ‘: He 
said secret !’’ she explained. 
‘Why?’ 


‘* His father cross—not let marry.’’ 

Here, I felt, was a pretty entanglement. 
perhaps I did not know the worst. I went and 
looked for Glyde. He had gone out with Helen 
Lee. I took Dolly home to her mother. 

My worst fears were realized. Matters had 
gone too far for remedy. All that could be done 
was to hush up and compose the affair as best 
might be. The mother stormed, and said it 
was my fault. I said it was not, but that I 
should see good came out of it. 

What to do was perfectly clear to me. It was 
to bring about an immediate marriage between 
Dorothy Jones and Edward Glyde. That was the 
only specific I knew for such cases. A man 
going about with a woman assumed responsibil- 
ity for her good name, and if in any way he 
compromised her, should manfully take his share 
of the consequences. 

I went, therefore, to the lad’s father-—a stern 
Methodist. He, too, flew into a violent passion, 
and we called in his son, who nervously looked 
on the ground, and fidgetted with his feet. 

‘‘ You treacherous young scoundrel !’’ spelled 
the father. 

The lad blushed, but shook his head, 

**I didn’t mean it,’’ he spelled. ‘‘I meant no 
harm. I think we were both mad. I don’t 
want to marry her,’’ 

‘‘ You don’t want to marry her ?’’ repeated the 
father. ‘‘ Ofcourse not. Neither do / want you 
to marry her. But now you are in for it, and 
marry her you must. Whether you want her or 
not, you must marry her, for the sake of her 
good name.’’ 

Edward shifted about easily, and at last said: 
‘* But her good name is not my business. "’ 

‘“You lie, and you know it. Three weeks 
hence you shall marry her openly in the parish 
church. I will furnish rooms for you, and pay 
your first year’s rent, though you don’t deserve 
it;*° 

‘Very well, father,’’ said the boy, sullenly, 
‘* But she’ll be no company for me.”’ 

‘‘You should have thought that before,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Glyde. ‘‘The bans will be put up 
next Sunday.”’ 

The wedding took place on the day appointed. 
Young Glyde had evidently decided to make the 
best of it, and was apparently the most devoted 
of bridegrooms. It was a very quiet affair, but 
a few deaf had got wind of it somehow, and at- 
tended, among them Helen Lee, who looked 
very spitefully at the poor bride. The young 
couple had explained the suddenness of the event 
by reason of the engagement being of long 
standing, but for certain reasons kept secret, 
Thus only four persons 


And 


knew the real state of 
the case. I thought I had 
acted very properly; 


and only regretted the hush- 
ing up for one reason—that 
it would have been a splen- 
did object lesson to my 
young lads and lasses had I 
been able to show them this - 
example of reponsibility in- 
curred in thoughtlessness, 
and shouldered in bitter 
earnest. 

Some weeks after the wed- 
ding I paid the young con- 
ple a visit. They occupi- ; 
ed their rooms at the top of 
a respectable house just out- 
side the town. Dolly receiv- 
ed me smiling—there was 


less weakness about the smile than of yore— 
the responsibilities of matrimony had 
made a woman of her. So also with her hus- 
band: his easy adaptibility had soon reconciled 
him to his new circumstances. I asked him, 
slyly, what he thought of Dolly now, as a com- 
panion. 

‘‘Oh,’’ hespelled, a little shame-facedly, ‘‘ we 
geton all right. I think I under- rated her. 
You were our best friend, after all.’’ 

I felt very glad indeed to know it, for I had 
had some doubts.—Nemo in British Deaf Monthly. 


DEAF ARTISTS IN THE SALON OF 1899. 
Prepared for the SILENT WORKER by May Martin. 


N the Revue Générale de Denseignemnt des Sourds 
Mutes for June and July there is an account 
of the work exhibited by deaf artists in this 

year’s Paris salon, written by Camille Vathaire. 
From this we have gleaned the following items for 
American readers who may be interested in the 
Art life of our French brethren. 

THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS.—The num- 
ber of deaf-mute exhibitors in 1899 is less than 
in preceding years, perhaps on account of the ap- 
proach of the Aaposition Universelle. Olivier 
Cheron, the skilful painter of marine views, ex- 
hibits a painting entitled Dunes of Saint Cast, 
showing a stretch of coast on the British Channel. 
Its genuine merit has resulted in the purchase of 
this painting by a wealthy Austrian admirer, 

George Ferry exhibits a large picture, Christ 
at Gethsemane, a work belonging to the decorative 
school of Purvis of Chavannes, and remarkable 
for the skilful execution of the sacred group, 
bringing into powerful contrast the drama about 
to be accomplished and the beauty of the Judean 
landsape in the morning splendor. The same 
artist also exhibits in the section of drawings, a 
pastel, Portrait of Madme F- , which is a 
very beautiful study in grey of robe and back- 
ground, the face coming prettily out of the mist. 

Albert Mille exhibits a canvas entitled Figs, 
the title being allegorical and used as a pretext 
for a charming decorative composition. Under 
the clear sky of Provence, three nymphs are gath- 
ering figs. One, a beauty with hair of Titian red 
is stretched in the grass, idly contemplating a 
green fig; another, a blonde is about to taste a 
fig—thus Eve ate the forbidden fruit ; as for the 
third, a brunette seated on a rock gathering the 
fruit, she possesses the carnation of the Latin 
races—she is some daughter of Provence with its 
warm and geneorous blood, rather slender form 
but firm in outline and having superb lines. 

THE NATIONAL Society oF FINE ArtTs,—Ar- 
mand Berton, who is not properly a deaf-mute, 
having become deaf at the age of 21 years just as 
he was about to complete his artistic education 
at the Cabanel atelier and had already exhibited 
at the Salon, shows us this year a series of five 
canvases, all in the same grey and almost im- 
material tones, a painting of dream and poesy. 
The /uxterlude, the most important work, has 
been acquired by the State. It shows a mother 
and her young daughters studying a piece of 
music, There is in the composition of the group, 
in the interpretation of the attitudes, in the har- 
mony of the faces and in the singularly vibrant 
atmosphere of the scene, an inexpressible charm 
and a profound emotion that the pen can but im- 
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delicacy of coloring as the mind is soothed by the 
sweetness of the dream evoked. 

After this, there are some exquisite studies of 
the nude; Pleasure, /ndolence, Morning, treated 
in the same mauner, delicate tones in a vaporous 
light. The last, 7ke Arising, in the form of a 
medallion, is like a resiirrection of a Watteau, 
full of grace and ingenuity; this work has been 
bought by the people’s society of Fine Arts. 

The Sculptors, like the painters, seem to be 
holding themselves in reserve for the exposition 
of 1900. 

Paul Choppin, the very distinguished Sculptor 
to whom we owe, aniong other celebrated works, 
the statue of the anthropologist, Broca, exhibits 
a plaster bust of the late ./onsieur Lartigue which 
is full of character. 

In the section of decorative Arts Choppin ex- 
hibits a plaster vase with a Mythological subject, 
the Nereids, of massive yet elegant proportions, 
recalling the heavy Etruscan amphoras. 

On one side the sea-nymplis disport themselves 
joyously amid the waves, on the other some 
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July 11-14, 1899. Reduced fiom a 11 x 14 photograph. 
young sea-gods mounted on dolphins are carried 
along in swift progress. Some delicious little 
figures in charming poses help to make this a 
choice work of art. 

Fernand Hamar who has just finished the 
statue of Rochambeau for the city of Vendéme, has 
on exhibition this year only works of limited 
dimensions. 

There is‘a bust in bronze of Monsieur B , 
and aninteresting head, the details of which are 
treated with much art ; also a statuette in bronze 
representing the inventor of photography, Vzepee, 
standing, clad in the great redingote of 1830, the 
savant by his apparatus seems to interrogate the 
future, demanding if it will fulfil the words utter- 
ed at this epoch and since become famous ; /e so- 
letl devenu peintre. 

Hippolyte Montillé gives us a curious bas-re- 
lief in plaster representing the active and dis- 
tinguished director of the /ournal des Sourds- 
muets, Henri Gaillard. A number of the Journal 
forms the background from which issues the ex- 
cellent profile of Monsieur Gaillard. Besides this 
Montillé exhibits another bas-relief in plaster: 
Portrait of M. Martinez, Chilian painter. 

Félix Plessis exhibits a fine bust, A7y Portrait, 
which makes one think that this young man has 
a magnificent future before him. 

In the department of engraving and lithography 
there is the same absence of the usual exhibitors 
that has. been remarked in painting and 
sculpture. We find only one lithograph, a port- 
rait after Rembrandt by Félix Brés, who under- 
stood his model well and knew how to render the 
play of light and shadow. 


The flaunting torch soon blazes out, 
The diamond’s ray abides ; 
The flame its glory hurls about, 
The gem its lustre hides: 
Such gem I fondly deemed was mine, 
And glow’d a diamond stone, _ 
But, since each eye may see it shine, 
I'll darkling dwell alone. 
- — The Resolve. 


The truth of heaven was never committed to a 
tongue, however feeble, but it gave a right to 
that tongue to announce mercy, while it declared 
judgment.—Farr Maid of Perth. 


found no where. 


Chefoo, China. 


[We have received a mimeograph copy of the ‘‘ Deaf 
School News,” issued from tne School for the Deaf 
founded by the Rev, Mills and started by subscriptions 
from schools for the deaf in this country. We reproduce 
it here, believing that our readers will be glad to know 
that the work of educating the deaf in the Far East is 
beginning to bear fruit.] 


HE notes for this (March) month have been 
delayed for the various reasons, the fore- 
most being that we might have the use of 

our new mimeograph in making duplicate copies 
to send out to friends. 

The mimeograph, which is the gift of C. W. 
Mateer, the founder and President Emeritus of 
Tengchow college, and for many years a col- 
league and loved and trusted friend of Dr. Mills, 
was made by Chinese workmen, trained by Dr. 
Mateer, except the fill and stylus which came 
from America. It is a beautiful instrument, 
nicely enclosed in a well made box, and is a gift 
we deeply appreciate. 

We are rejoicing this month over the arrival 
of three new pupils. ‘The first isa boy of six- 
teen, as the Chinese count years, but he is pro- 
bably not much over fourteen. He lives quite 
neat, only seven English miles away, and his 
name is Tshin Li Hu. His grandfather has a 
large shop on the Great street here in Chefoo, 
where he does a thriving business, and he has 
pronised to pay a large part of his grandsons’ 
expenses at school. The second day that Li Hu 
was here he was suddenly missing and could be 
We thought he might have 
gone home and were just sending word to his 
grandfather when he appeared. He had been 
over to another street to watch a theatre for a 
while and did not at all understand why we 
should have been distressed, but he readily 
promised not to go away again. 

The next boy is from the same village and is 
the same age as Li Hu, but his parents are poor.— 
almost beggars,—and they were glad to find a 
good home for their bov at the school.’ Hisname 


is Ning Si. Dshii, and he seems bright and pleas- 
He lost his hearing by illness wlien he was 


ant. 
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three years old and still has vowel - hearing. 
Strange to say he, too, ran away, though he had 
no hometorunto. He broke a bow] and the other 
boys told him he would be punished, which fright- 
ened him. His father brought him right back 
and performed the 4a ¢o,—or ceremony of knock- 
ing the head to the ground,—and begged us on 
his knees to forgive his son's fault and receive 
him back into the school. How frightened the 
little fellow looked as he stood one side and 
watched! His father had already beaten him 
and when he found he was kindly treated here, 
his joy knew no bounds, and he tried in every 
way possible to show his willingness to ‘be 
good.’’ The affair told a pathetic story of the 
treatment he had been used to. He had not ex- 
perienced kindness and did not look for it, and 
the surprise of it broke down every stubborn 
feeling and made him our most devoted little 
friend. The last to arrive is a little boy ofeight, 
or nine, a relative by marriage of the little Shi 
boy. He is called Sei Dshiii Tsai. He has been 
quite happy, pleased with seeing new things. 
His father and the father of the Shii boy, whoare 


This makes our mumber up to ten, and I am 
sure you will all rejoice that so many have come, 

We give extracts below from two letters receiv- 
ed lately : 

SHANGHI, Feb. 21, 1899. 

DEaR Mrs. Mitts :—Last summer I heard that you 
had a school for the deaf and dumb children, at least’ for 
boys. lam writing to ask whether you would receive a 
girl, also? Sume friends here in Shanghi are interested 
in her and the parents would probably be thankful for 
her to come to you bye-and-bye, though at present she is 
rather young to go so far, being ouly ten, Chinese reckon- 
ing. She is daughter of one of our clergymen and is, I 
believe, bright and intelligent. She has jearned to work 
and to know some Chinese characters and I have advised 
her mother to teach her the Romanized system. We found 
it auswer very well with-a girl who was for ten years in 
Hang Chow. She was ‘able to write the Romanized well 
and could answer qiiéstions on her slate. In this way 
she was examined for baptism. We did not know how 
to teach her to speak, as I understand you do, but she 
communicated with her school fellows by signs and with 
usin writing. * * * If you will kindly let me know 
whether you can take this child and what yourtermsare, 
I will tell my friends in Shanghi. Last summer I was 
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asked about teaching another such child—a heathen. 
There must be many who would be glad of your teachi ng 
With kind regrets, believe me, Dear Mrs. Mills, 
Yours sincerely, 
J. F. Move. 


Miss Moule is a member of the American Epis- 
copal Mission at Hang Chow, though she wrote 
from Shanghi. 

The other letter is from a member of the 
Seventh Day Bapttst Mission, who writes as 
follows : 


WEstT GATE, SHANGHI, Mar. 12, ’99. 


Mrs. C.R. Mills. 

DEAR SISTER :—I write for information concerning a 
school for the Deaf which at one time was under your 
care. Is itstill in existence? Do you take girls as well 
as boys ? What is the tuition ? 

We have a little girl about fourteen. She is very 
bright, as faras her powers of observation go. There has. 
been no sustained effort to teach her to write or read, but 
I have no doubt she would be quick in those directions. 
She is an orphan, but has a few near relatives whom 
we should need to consult before sending her to you, 
should you kindly consent to taking her. 

Hoping that you are meeting with much blessing in. 
your work, Iam 

Very sincerely yours, 
Susre M, BuRDICK. 


We wrote to these friends somewhat sadly of 
our utter inability to take girls in these rooms, 
but we sent copies of the Manual Alphabet, 
advising that it be taught with the Romanized 
system, and promised to lay the matter before 
the ladies and girls of America and Great Brit- 
ain, especially those who are deaf. What a 
chance this is for some one who has the means to 
bring countless blessings to these dear girls! 
And remember, these are not the only deaf girls 
who have asked admission to the school. There 
are three others among the Christians in the 
Province, and I know of nine little girls among 
the heathen who would probably cone if we could 
take them. What shall be the answer to the 
letters that we receive of this kind? We want 
£400 ($2,000) extra to open a department for 
girls. 

Sometime ago, we wrote of a visit to the 
school of Mr. and Mrs. Inwood from Keswick, 
England, and below we give an extract from one 
of Mr. Inwood’s letters printed in The Life of 
Faith, of January 25th, after speaking of other 
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things that they saw and did in Chefoo, he says: 
‘“We, also, visited the school for the deaf, open- 
ed last Spring, by Mrs. Mills—the widow of a 
devoted American Presbyterian Missionary, who 
was called home three years ago. This venture 
has been begun in simple faith in God, and He 
has not disappointed the trust of his child. Six 
boysghave already been though the initive stage 
of a new work is always the most difficult in 
China, owing to the suspicion with which the 
Chinese treat everything that is new. But the 
success already secured surprised us, and with 
larger support from those at home, the work will 
develop and meet a most urgent need in this 
needy land.’’ 

Through the kindness of a friend, the January 
notes, giving a detailed account of the school, 
were brought to the notice of Mrs. Dr. Muir, 
head of Shanghi, who immediately interested 
herself and wrote an appeal that was printed in 
The North China Daily News, and later she pre- 
pared an illustrated article for 7he Queries, a 
London magazine. Thisis not the first time this 
lady has used her pen in interests of the deaf. 

Gifts received this month are as follows : 


From the Deaf of Scotland, Miss Dewar £20. .$201 46 
From Dr. and Mrs. Muirhead,................ 


10 00 
Sold cord from the Shop..............ceeceeee 2 00 
$213 46 

The sum is in silver Mexican dollars. One 


dollar to about fifty cents U. S. Currency. 


Adelaide, Australia. 


HE quarterly meeting of the committee of 
the Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission was 
held, in the institute, Wright-street, on 

Friday, August 18. There were present, Mr. C. 
H. Goode ( Vice-president) in the chair, Lady 
Brown, Mesdames Sauerbier, Goldsmith, Goode, 
Taylor, Marsh, and Millikin, Revs. E. K. Mil- 
ler, C. H. Goldsmith, and W. G. Marsh, Messrs. 
D. Nock, J. H. Angas, W. Taylor (hon. treas- 
urer), P. T. Scott, D. Williams (architect), E. 
Salas (missionary), and S. Johnson, M. A. (hon. 
secretary). It was unanimously resolved that a 
letter of smpathy be sent to Sir J. Colton (presi- 
dent). The secretary reported that Mrs. Millikin 
had collected £17, 13, ¢ towards furnishing the 
Parafield Home, and that a considerable quantity 
of provisions and other goods had been received 
through her solicitation. Rkady Brown contri- 
buted the balance in order to bring Mrs. Milli- 
kin's collection up to £20. It was resolved that 
the thanks of the committee be accorded to Mrs. 
Millikin and Lady Brown. The missionary’s re- 
port stated that there were 55 deaf-mutes under 
the care of the mission, and that 19 were com- 
amunicants ; four mutes had gone to the Parafield 
‘Home, and six others were going there next 
Monday. It was unanimously resolved to ask 
Mr. J. H. Angas to declare the home for aged 
and infirm deaf-mutes at Parafield open on Satur- 
day, September 9, and to ask Sir Samuel Way to 
preside on the occasion. It was the unanimous 
wish of the committee that Mr. J. H. Angas 
should preside at the annual meeting of the mis- 
sion which will be held towards the end of Oc- 
tober. The social tea was well attended by deaf- 
mutes and friends. The after meeting in the 
-church was presided over by Mr. C. H. Goode, and 
addresses were delivered by Messrs. J. H. Angas, 
D. Nock, the chairman, Revs. E. K: Miller and 
«C. H. Goldsmith, E. Salas, and S. Johnson. A 
unanimous vote of thanks from the committee 
sand the deaf-mutes was tendered to Mr. J. H. 
Angas for his great generosity in connection 
with Parafield farm. 


A BOOK OF THE DOG. 


We have received from the Associated Fanciers, 
400 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa., a copy of 
their Dog Buyers’ Guide. It contains a finely 
executed colored frontispice; well drawn engrav- 
ings of nearly every breed of dogs, and all kinds 
of dog furnishing goods. We should judge that 
the book has cost a great deal more to produce 
than the price asked—15 cents—and we would 
advise all of our readers, who are interested in 
dogs tosend for the book. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Wrominent—=. 
Weaf Persons. 


MR, JAMES MUIR. 


R. JAMES MUIR, the senior missionary of 

the North and East Lancashire D. and D. 
Society, is a man well known among his co- 
workers for energy, originality and perseverance, 
as for his heart-whole devotion to the Mission 
cause. He was born on the 17th of April, 1864, 
at Maybole, Ayrshire,fand did not lose his hear- 
ing until he was seven years of age, when that 
fell disease, scarlet fever, which is responsible for 
so much deafness, left him with a life-long afflic- 
tion, with which the readers of Our Church 
Messenger are only too familiar. He had then 
been attending an elementary school for a year 
and a half, and could read the ‘‘ Penny Book ”’ ; 
but, as no attempt was made to keep up his 
speech after his loss of hearing, except by his 
mother, his voice has grown harsh, and he very 
rarely uses his speech among strangers, though 
he is quite able to make himself understood by 
vocal utterance. At ten years of age, James was 
sent to the Glasgow Institution, and was taught 
there on the manual system by Mr. John Thom- 
son, at that time headmaster. He always speaks 


Mr. JAs. Muir, 
Hon. Sec. British D. & D. Association. 


of his master as being a most excellent teacher, 
and he is quite satisfied with the education given 
him, having no desire for an oral training, which, 
nevertheless, would have been a boon to one, like 
himself, who is a semi-mute, and ought to have 
produced good results under the oral system. 
After five years’ schooling, James was removed 
from the Institution, and put to work in the of- 
fice of Messrs. Brown & Gibson, Solicitors, Roy- 
al Bank, Maybole. At first he had to do a boy’s 
work, endorsing letters, attending to the copying 
press, and making fair copies of legal drafts. But 
before long he was entrusted with more important 
work, and work which is rarely done by the Deaf, 
for not only did he do engrossing, which is the 
most delicate and important of mere copying work, 
but he kept his master’s business ledgers, and 
took a responsible part in the conveyancing work 
of the office by making original drafts of convey- 
ances, such as those of which he had formerly 
only to make the fair copy. Anyone who knows 
that correct composition in good English is a 
most difficult subject to teach the Deaf will at 
once recognize how excellent had been Mr. Muir’s 
education, seeing that he was entrusted with the 
drafting or composition of legal documents. At 
twenty years of age, in May, 1884, Mr. Muir went 
to Blackburn as missionary for the Blackburn 
branch of the Manchester Society. At that time 
the weekly services of the society were conducted 
by Mr. J. G. Shaw, who was a voluntary agent of 
the society, but a circular jointly signed by Mr. 
Shaw, as local hon. sec., and Mr. J. W. North, 
is superintendent of the parent society, had been 
issued, convening a meeting of the gentry of 


Blackburn and district to form a self-supporing 
branch of the Manchester Society, with a resident 
missionary. At that timethe Manchester Society 
and two missionaries, one resident in Manchester 
and the otherin Bolton. Theappointment of Mr. 
Muir in Blackburn increased the staff to three. 
Mr. Shaw stated that there were fifty-eight D. and 
D. persons in Blackburn alone, but only twenty- 
six were personally known to him, and they need- 
ed a missionary to search them out at their homes 
and bring them within the pale of the society’s 
work. There was also a large number of Deaf 
persons in other towns and villages of North and 
East Lancashire, some of whom occasionally came 
long distances to attend the services in Blackburn, 
and it was proposed, when they got a resident 
missionary, to establish services in these towns, 
and widen the scope of the work which had been 
carried on since 1887. The meeting, though poor- 
ly attended, for it consisted only of half-a-dozen 
gentlemen and a few ladies, was in every respect 
successful, for a local committee was forthwith 
appointed, with the Rev. R. A. (now Archdeacon) 
Rawstone, M. A., as President, and the Manches- 
ter Society were so far satisfied with the assurances 
of financial support that within a week they had 
appointed Mr. Muir as missionary to reside in 
Blackburn, and he began his work there forth-_ 
with. 

It is impossible, in a short biographical sketch, 
to give a full account of Mr. Muir’s work. Be- 
fore the end of the year 1884 he had looked up 
and visited 137 deaf-mutesin Blackburn, Burpley 
and Accrington, and whereas, before he came, 
there was a weekly service in Blackburn, only he 
had weekly services in Blackburn and fortnight- 
ly services in Burnley and Accrington, In 1885 
services were started in Preston and Chorley, and 
since then additional services have been establish- 
ed in Oswaldtwistie, Lancaster, Leyland, and 
Stacksteads. In 1888, by a friendly arrangement, 
the northern half of the county was cut off from 
the Manchaster Society, and the North and East 
Lancashire D, and D. Society was formed to take 
the sole responsibility and control of the work. 
In 1891 two local deaf-mutes, Messrs. Clark and 
Higgin, were appointed to assist Mr. Muir with 
his Sunday duties, but in the following year this 
temporary arrangement was discontinued, and 
another resident missionary was appointed, Mr. 
J. B Foster, of Glasgow, who took up his resi- 
dence at Preston, and attended chiefly to North 
Lancashire, while Mr. Muir took charge of East 
Lancashire. In 1894 Mr. Foster was chosen by 
the Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness to work the new 
mission to the Deaf in the Diocese of Carlisle, 
and Mr. C. J. Harrison, of London, now resident 
in Preston, was appointed to succeed him as Mr. 
Muir’s assistant. Services are regularly conduct- 
ed at present in eight centres of North and East 
Lancashire, and the average.attendance is as fol- 
lows: Blackburn, morning service 18, evening 
service 24, Wednesday evening 19; Preston, 
morning 7, evening 10; Burnley 9 ; Oswaldwistle 
10; Lancaster morning 7, evening 11; Leyland6; 
Chorley 3; Stacksteads 5. The number of Deaf 
on the society’s register is 349. Thirty-eight 
Deaf-mutes have been prepared for confirmation, 
and the number of communicants is 55. The 
society has a well-appointad and conveninent 
reading-room in Blackburn, and lectures are fre- 
gently delivered during the winter months ; while 
the room is open nightly fortable games, reading, 
and social intercourse, as well as forconsultations 
with the missionary on the thousand and one 
troubles of daily life. Mr. Muir has donea great 
deal for the cause of temperance among his flock, 
and instilled into them the principles of thrift 
and frugality. He has established a lending li- 
brary, a penny bank, and other useful auxiliaries, 
and there can be no manner of doubt that he has 
an excellent missionary, whose work has been 
thoroughly appreciated by the committee under 
whom he works. The President, the Ven. Arch- 
Rawstone, helps ininnumerable ways. He isthe 
mainstay of the society financially, and besides 
giving books, Indian clubs, etc., etc., to the 
society, he had added a penny a week to the sav- 
ings of each depositor in the penny bank, with 
the results that saving has been very much en- 
couraged, and the funds now standing in the 
Blackburn Savings Bank to the credit ofthe Deaf 
of the district amounts to upwards of £67. 

Mr. Muir was married on the 23rd of April, 1889, 
to a young Deaf-mute named Elizabeth Robinson, 
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who lost her hearing at the age of five years, and 
was educated at the Manchester Schools. There 
are five children of the marriage—three boys and 
two girls—all of whom hear perfectly well, the 
eldest boy being at an oridinary elementary school. 
Mr. Muir is a strict missionary, and manages his 
flock with a strong hand; but they all respect 
him, and will do anything he seires. One of 
the important branches of his work is finding 
employment, and he has taken many a poor Deaf- 
mute out of the workhouse and placed him in a 
position to earn his own living. It is a remark- 
able fact that, taken as a whole, the Deaf of North 
and East Lancashire are self-supporting, and the 
amount disbursed temporarily in relief of the poor 
is very small indeed.. One of the principles of 
the society is to make the Deaf self-dependent in 
mundane matters. For many years the society 
has looked up Deaf chiidren and sent them to 
school; and now the beneficent pnblic of the dis- 
trict have provided a school specially for the dis- 
trict covered by the society’s operations—the 
Cross D. and D. School, Preston—which was 
o ened last year, and is already quite full.§ fFor- 
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The Association met'in convention at Buffalo, 
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merly the children -of the district were chiefly 
sent to the Manchester Schools, and the founders 
of the society were so sensible of the importance 
of education, and the impossibility of carrying 
it on by means of mission work, that they left 
out the word, ‘‘adult’’ from the title of the 
society when they separated from Manchester in 
1888, and inserted in their constitution, as one of 
the fundamental objects of their existence, the 
searching out of Deaf children and sending them 
to proper schools. Thus anew generation is aris- 
ing better educated than the last, and nothing 
that will benefit the Deaf is overlooked.—£ph- 
phatha. 


Pennsylvania. 


Nthe previous issue we only had space for a 
I condensed report of the proceedings of the 
York Convention and therefore, we now crave 
the indulgence of the readers in giving a few 
impressions on the fourteenth meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Society. In the first place we 
would have you note that it was, as usual, a 
representative gathering, and as regards the 
work done, it fairly ranked with any meeting in 
the history of the Society. Thus the Society, in 
its nineteenth year, continues in popular favor 
with the deaf of the Keystone State, which is a 
matter of no little importance. 

It was noticeable that the young men and 
women who compose the working strength of the 
Society at most every meeting were there again, 
as diligent, as watchful and as zealous in guardirg 
the best interests of the Society as ever. There 
was the usual activity manifested in the bus- 
iness of the convention, notwithstanding that 
there was an apparent inactivity in the Home 
project between meetings. However, the action 
taken shows that the project still occupies a 
warm spot in the hearts of the members and that 
they are simply waiting for the opportunity to 
give it a vigorous pushing. All these things be- 


speak a bright future for the Society. 


At this, as at most former meetings, the sub- 
ject matter which received the largest share of 
attention was the proposed Home for the Blind 
Aged and Infirm Deaf. It could not have been 
otherwise, for, if the Society is sincere in estab- 
lishing the Home, which, we believe, it is, it 
should rightly be considered its foremost object. 
No other work equals it in importance. We 
predict that project will be realized within five 
years trom now. 

In dilating upon this subject a well-known 
writer, in the last issue of the WoRKER, prac- 
tically: advises a distribution of the funds to 
alleviate all kinds of misery among thedeaf. It’s 
a remarkable proposition, and doubly so, coming 
from one of this writer’s intelligence. The mere 
idea suggests Secialism. “Had the original idea 
been proclaimed to be such, we doubt that there 
would be any funds contributed at all. 

Really, it seems to us a most unwise and 
impracticable plan. ‘It would not work right 
unless there was a big fund to distribute so that 
there’ need be no discrimination. But ever 
might encourage a habit of dependence which in 
time would become very annoying. Why donot 
cities and towns distribute money among their 
pauper subjects and abolish their almshouses ? 
Why do not churches pay off the mortgages of 
these poor members instead of sending money to 
distant heathen countries ? Why don’t the rich 
will good sums.of money to wipe out pauperism 
instead of giving it to churches, homes, colleges 
and institutions ? Ah! it is all very well to talk 
about abolishing conditions of pauperism, but 
pauperism will always exist. 

Now, one can not help growing old and feeble. 
With blindness, deafness and dumbness added to 
their misfortune, their condition is truly pitiable. 
This writer would have them boarded with 
relatives or friends to spare their sensitive feel- 
ings, or, as he puts it, to save'them from humilia- 
tion, at the expense of the charitably disposed. 
He forgets that money given to-a home will help 
to perpetuate it and there it will do the greatest 
amount of good. .Old Timkins may need assist- 
ance to save his property, but there are doubtless 
others in a worse plight than him. Young 
Jordan could have his maimed limb treated free 
at almost any of the many hospitals in large 
cities. Poor old Mrs. Blenderman would get 
more regular care, more peace, and better attention 
in a special home with others of her kind than in 
a private home where she would be most apt to 
be forgetten by the busy housewife, slighted by 
the fine folks, and annoyed by the tricks and 
noises of children. 

The home is. an institution which 
has long since come and will continue 
eternally. 


On Sunday, October ist, about two 
hundred deaf attended All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf. The large at- 
tendance was due, in part, to the 
change of time of service from morning 
toafternoon. Morning services are held 
from July ist to October each year, 
but, they are never so well attended as 
those in the afternoon. It is gratify- 
ing to church members to note the 
interest taken in this church by the 
deaf. Nowhere else in America is the 
average attendance so good, not even in 
the great metropolis (New York). In the 
Rt. Reverend O. W. Whitaker, D. D., 


Bishop of the Diocese, All Souls’ has a gngpaved by G. S. Porter. 


warm supporter, too. He has shown it 
on different occasions. Recently, the 
writer presented him some pictures of 
the church, and, in acknowleding their 
receipt, he wrote in part as follows: 

‘<If it were only possible to take a picture of 
the congregation with their eager looks while 
the service is going on, it would be of even great- 
er interest than the picture of the church itself. 
There are no services which interest me more than 
those in All Souls’. I rejoice in all that is en- 
couraging in the work there * * *,"’ 


On the night of August 23rd last, the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Purvis, of Landis Val- 
ley, Lancaster Co., Pa., was visited by fire which 
destroyed everything but a part of the furniture. 
The house was the property of Mr. Purvis’ father- 


in-law and was only recently remodeled. The 
couple had been engaged all day in cooking apple- 
butter in the summer kitchen which adjoined the 
house and when they retired for the night every 
thing seemed all right. Fire was discovered at 
about 11 o'clock, and thus the deaf couple, who 
have no children, was providentially saved -from 
death. The cause of the fire is supposed to have 
been a spark which caught in the wooden ceiling. 

Instances in which the deaf take their own 
life are rare, vet there have been two in this 
State within a few years past and, strange to say, 
both were women. The first one was married 
and drowned herself in a pond in Philadelphia 
while mentally unbalanced. The other one hap- 
pened. under somewhat pathetic circumstances 
quite recently. She was a comely lady, an or- 
phan, unmarried, and a tailoress by occupation 
On her twenty-ninth birthday, while brooding 
over her troubles, she took poison with suicidal 
intent, after having previously given notice of her 
intention, and died from its effects. Her friends 
and Pastor had tried in every way possible to dis- 
suade her form her purprose, but without suc- 
cess. Her act shocked her many friends all over 
the State, for she was one of the brightest and 
fairest daughters of Pennsylvania. 


Foot-ball may be a manly sport, but we fear 
that it is being gradually lowered to the level of 
the prize ring. Protests are made that there is a 
growing teudency to be brutal in play and each 
suceeeding year presents its list of injured play- 
ers. Although the season for this sport has just 
begun, a serious accident has already occurred on 
the Mt. Airy Institution grounds which may cause 
the authorties to put restrictions on future play- 
ing. According to report, on Saturday afternoon, 
7th of October, during a game between the Mt. 
Airy team and the eleven of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, a hearing player was bur- 
ied under a heap of opposing players and injured so 
severely that almost complete paralysis resulted. 
We hope that the injury is not so serious as report- 
ed and that the young man will regain perfect 
health. 


The Clere Literary Association is again in evi- 
dence after the quietude of the Summer months. 
Literary exercises began in the middle of Sep- 
tember and, on October 5th., Rev. J. M. Koehler 
opened the lecture course.. While the meetings 
are not as well attended as they should be the 
Association is still gaining. The privileges are so 
good and the opportunities so many that we look 
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Branch last summer. 
point of death, at his home in Paterson, N. J. 


As we go to press the Vice-President is on the 


forward to a most enjoyable and profitable term. 


The Mt. Airy World, Pennsylvania’s only 
publication for the deaf and once so popular, has 
ceased to be a weekly newsgiver and hereafter 
will appear every other week only. Prof. S. G. 
Davidson, who edited the World for a number of 
years from its inception, is againincharge. The 
World is one of the neatest and best papers pub- 
lished for the deaf and we regret that the step 
taken was made necessary. Possibly, it is only 
a temporary arrangement to suit the meeds of the 
Institution. Let us hope so, at least. 

J. S. ReImmER. 
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HAT a fortunate thing it was that there were 
no pupils in the building when the Arkan- 
sas school burned down ! 

One of the most serious handicaps a deaf man 
meets with, is his peril when there is no means of 
warning him of it. A hotel or a steamship 
burns—the newspapers state that a fearful holo- 
caust was averted by attendants running up and 
down the halls awakening the guests. But if it 
happened that some of the guests were deaf 
people, the warning would be useless. 

Considering the great number of fatalities, the 
deaf have been very fortunate. 

My personal experience has been similar, no 
doubt, to that of most other deaf people, and I 
have never slept in a hotel without first looking 
to the means of escape in case of fire. Our deaf 
missionaries, who spend a considerable portion 
of their time in hotels, may get over a feeling of 
insecurity because of the frequency that they 
take the risk, but I venture the opinion that the 
average deaf man feels secure only when in his 
own home. 

ee 


The Iowa Hawkeye tells us that Prof. Robert 
D. Hoyt received a commission in one of the new 
regiments and left San Francisco for Manilla on 
October 2nd. 

Prof, Hoyt is a very young man and was very 
popular as a teacher, both in the New York and 
Iowa Institutions, and his many friends, who 
know of his qualifications as a soldier (he is a 
Military Academy graduate, though not from the 
United States Military Academy ) look forward 
to his winning promotion, and it’s not improb- 
able that we can address him as Major Hoyt on 
his return. 

ee, 


The two young principals of the Lexington 
avenue school for the deaf are making great 
strides in putting that Institution on a standing 
that makes its old-time hide-bound methods of 
administration stand out peculiar. Formerly the 
school was isolated from all other schools and 
in no way in touch with them, just as some of the 
sectarian schools are to-day. 

It had no school paper, and none of its pupils, 
officers or graduates had the temerity to write up 
the doings of the school for the publications. It 
stood by its title, ‘‘ The Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb.”’ 
This title is unjust, for it conveys the impression 
that other schools do not use improved methods 
of instruction. 

It kept up a pretext of disdaining signs, and 
even the non-use of the Manual Alphabet, but of 
course it was only a pretext, since deaf people 
will use signs to convey meaning just as normal 
people do. Everybody uses signs, but it is only 
the deaf who have them reduced to a science. 

As a result of the methods pursued, the pupils 
rarely became successes as practical oralists, and 
when they talked to hearing people, they used 
signs to help them out, and when they conversed 
with their fellow deaf, they used speech to assist 
in making their meaning clear. 

a) 


After witnessing, almost daily, the results of . 


the ‘“‘Improved Method *’ schools, I’m more 
than ever a believer in the old style schools that 
fit the best method to the capacity of the pupil. 
Most schools do this and take the fact that they 
use all methods as a simple matter of course and 
do not paint it on their sign-boards over their 
door-way, nor emblazon it on their stationary. 


ee 

About a year ago, I told my readers that the 
jnere fact that a man is deaf and has to have an- 
swers to his questions written, does not debar 
him from carrying on business with hearing 
gentlemen. Mind my distinction when I use the 
word gentleman. There are some men who can 
hear, in prominent places, often strutting up- 
starts, who consider themselves: under some in- 
dignity, when in answer to some questions you 
ask them in the most deferential way to write 
their reply. I have, on a very few occasions, seen 
« men fairly angered by it, and seem to regard a 
physical defect as a personal fault. Happily 


there are few such and it’s pleasanter to dwell on 
the other side of the picture. Let me narrate a 
couple ofexperiences by way of explanation. 

In the concern with whom I am employed, we 
needed to have two or three artists to ‘do ’’ the 
yacht races, but after two or three trials on ex- 
cursion boats it was suggested we try to get on 
board the Revenue Cutter ‘‘ Manning,’’ from the 
decks of which Captain R. D. Evans (Captain 
Bob Evans would sound nicer—even the thou- 
sands who only know of him like to think and 
speak of him as Captain ‘‘Bob’’ Evans, or 

‘‘ Fighting Bob '’ Evans, though I don’t believe 
he likes the last named designation, for he only 
fights when he has to, and when he has to he 
fights for fair, as witness his determination to 
make the language of the Dons the particular 
language of Hades), maintains supreme sway. 

In order to get at Captain Evans, it was 
thought best to first see Rear Admiral Philip, 
who commanded the Texas in the same little 
scrimage in which Captain Evans was engossed 
off Guantouomo a while ago. Rear Admiral 
Philip now commands the Navy Yard and Station 
and as that means several thousand men and 
ships ofall classes, it means that he is a very busy 
man, and when I called on an errand that concern- 
ed myself a great deal and him not at all, heinvited 
me to sit down and wrote answers to all my ques- 
tions in the most natural manner and with such 
an affableness that would convey the impression 
to an onlooker that the Admiral carried on a great 
deal of business with deaf people which, of course, 
he doesn’t. It was just such an exhibition as 
one would expect of the tender-hearted man who, 
after the battle, took off his cap and said to his 
men, 

‘‘Don't swear boys, 
dying.”’ 


With the Admiral’s card of introduction, I 
sought Captain Evans at his hotel, told him my 
desires and, as he was about to speak, I said, 
‘* Won't you please write, Captain, I can't hear ?”’ 

That was enough ; it needed no further explana- 
tion, and in three minutes I had the Captain’s 
permission in these words: 

‘* Why, certainly, I'll be glad to have you with 
me on board the ‘* Manning;’’ meet me at the 
Barge office at 8 a.M., sharp, and hang onto me.”’ 
Needless to say I carried out his instructions to 
the letter. 

While I am on the subject, I want to say that 
those who remember my detailing some personal 
experience with Major-General Shafter, in these 
columns a few months ago, I spoke of the court- 
esy of hisaid and chief of Staff, Lieut. Col. John D. 
Miley, who graduated from West Point in ’93 and 
won rapid promotion when actual war came, in 
the Volunteer service. After the Cuban compaign 
was ended, Col. Miley was assigned to the Philip- 
pines and made Inspector General of Volunteers. 
His many friends were pained to learn of his death 
by typhoid contracted at Manila, early in the 
present month. 

In narrating experiences it has become neces- 
sary for me to become very personal and, by way 
of offsetting, I should like some of my readers to 
furnish me with their experiences with men of 
the world, so that I can relate them in these 
columns. 


those poor devils are 


@a. 


Self reliance is one of the most important 
things the schools for the deaf should inculcate 
into their pupils. Too frequently this important 
faculty has been neglected, and I have often 
witnessed a deaf person narrating an experience 
and frequently turn to others actually expecting 
contradiction or at least prompting. In schools 
for the deaf a good way is to put the pupils on 
their honor, and- if monitors are necessary, to 
choose them from among them. 

Not long ago. I read of an election of officers of 
a puplis’ literary association at a school for the 
deafand noted, with surprise, that every important 
office (about eight out of twelve) was given to a 
teacher, most of whom are hearing instructors. If 
the teachers want a Literary Association, well 
and good, but if it’s a Literary Association for 
pupils, they should manage it by themselves, and 
if they need a counsellor from among the teachers 
it’s a matter easily provided for, but it certainly 
does not make pupils feel self-reliant if they are 
not allowed to have the honors that go with their 


membership. Out in the world we have to be 
privates, asa general thing. At schools for the 
deaf they should get more than a fair show. 

The Empire State Association met last sum- 
mer at Buffalo and every one was surprised at 
the large attendance. Though there were no 
papers prepared, I don’t know that any one 
grieved. 

New York city deaf people have derided the 
up-state people for years because the offices were 
handed around year after year to a select few. 
The offices area sinecure because officers draw 
mileage and boarding fees, and as a result of the 
system of voting, offices were kept out of reach 
of the majority to the profit of a few because of 
the power of the presiding officer to perpetuate 
his authority, either for his own or his friend’s 
benefit. Hence people from this end ofthe state, 
with few exceptions, staid away. 

At Buffalo, last summer, the President made up 
his committees of men who have been prominent 
in the deaf world and who had had experiences 
and knew what was required of them, except in 
the case of the Committee on Nominations, made 
up of achairman who holds a position in the 
same school] as the President and two other men, 
neither of whom had been previously identified 
with the Empire State Association, and who had 
not even been in attendance at a previous meet- 
ing of the body. 

The ticket was probably not the work of the 
conunittee—they were not capable of making up 
a harmonious one, and among other queer feat- 
ures was the offering of the chairman’s own 
name for an office, and asking the body to 
make the presiding officer succeed himself, giv- 
ing him three consecutive years, an honor no 
man has yet ever enjoyed in the E. S. A. and an 
honor no man has deserved — New York is too 
big a state for that. 

Under the reckoning that previous meetings 
of the association would be repeated, the ticket 
was offered with the assumption that it would be 
promptly ratified, but it wasn’t. 

There was a ‘‘ fluke.’’ 

The ticket was upset and a board elected who 
represented the state, not a faction. 

This board, so far as the President and secre- 
tary is concerned, will not ask the deaf members 
to pay their way, but will pay their own so that 
that the State association will be enabled to 
acquire a working capital to execute its project 
with a more firm foundation than ‘‘ Resolved,’’ 
that something ought to, etc., and then have 
nothing come of it, because the officers took all 
the dues to pay theirexpenses, It’s legal enough 
because the dominant party would not change 
the constitution so that all members might at- 
tend on the same footing. 

At Utica, in 1893, the treasurer reported his 
receipts and cash balance as $69.03, and his 
balance was .03, the secretary alone drew $21.00 
(the equivalent of 21 membership dues, on ac- 
count of ‘‘ part’’ of his expenses. 

It was good of the officers to leave .03 balance 
in the treasury, wasn’t it? 

Saratoga, in 1895, as well as Syracuse, in the 
pervious year, are not in the report for some 
reason or other, but at Rochester, in 1896. of $37.30 
received from members $30.00 was paid out as 
‘‘travelling expenses,’’ and at Binghamton, in 
1897, of $31.00 received 14.50 ($2.90 each, scaled 
down, no doubt, on account of small attendance). 

Isn’t a system such as this, that provides for 
payment of expenses to those who get all the 
honor, productive of feelings of something akin 
to jealousy and indifference when the majority 
take no part in the proceedings but pay member- 
ship fees in order so a few can attend, reap all the 
glory and get paid for it in the bargain. 

A change came at Buffalo ! 

The time was ripe—‘‘ over-ripe !”’ 

A. LL. Pacw. 


. 


Lov’st thou through Autumin’s fading realms to stray, 
To see the heath-flower wither’d on the hill, ; 
To listen to the wood’s expiring lay, 

To note the red leaf shivering on the spray, 


* . 


And moralise on mortal joy and pain ay Bee ee 
O! if such scenes thon lovest, scorn not the minstrel’s 
strain. —Lord of the Isles. 
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GREATER NEW YORK. 


a2eert 
Events to Gome and Events Past. Doings 
of the Gothamites. 


genre 


HE Union League of Deaf-Mutes are going 
to engage in friendly rivalry with the 
League of Elect Surds this winter and 

each promises to give top-notch entertainments. 

The last-named organization intends to eclipse 
all former offorts by giving a delightful evening 
of novelty with enough of several varied ele- 
ments to please the most fastidious and discrim- 
inating. 

In thefirst place, they have engaged the newly 
renovated and decorated Lyric Hall on Sixth 
avenue, between gist and 42nd street. It will 
be given on Dec. 4th, the anniversary of dear old 
Doctor Issac Lewis Peet, and after short speeches 
and reminiscenses there will be an exhibition 
drill by Fanwood cadets, the company that will 
go through the manceuvres of the ‘School of the 
Soldier’’ will be the one that captures the colors 
at the annual prize drill in November. 

The reviewing officer will be Lieut. Hazzard of 
the U. S. Army, whois now detached from his 
regiment (the ist Artillery) and is doing duty as 
adjutant of the United States Military Academy 
and Post at West Point, New York, and it is like- 
ly that Rear Admiral John W. Philip will be 
present also. 

The entertainments of the League of Elect 
Surds grow more and more interesting every 
year and, too, draw larger and larger audiences. 

Another of their entertainments is projected 
for the late spring. 

Of course the League gives other fetes, but they 
are not advertised, since they are private affairs. 

One of these, a stag party, was held in the club 
rooms on Saturday evening, Oct. 21, and a night 
of jollity and feasting marked the accasion. 


> 


The Guild of Silent Workers start their sea- 
son’s series of festivities with a Halloween Party, 
of course on the 31st of the month. The 
management is in the hands of Mrs. Buhle and 
Miss Brearley, two ladies long identified with the 
Guild and its objects. Of late they have been 
hampered and disheartened by one man's auto- 
cratic sway, but has been induced to subside some- 
what. 

> 

The Reverend Job Turner, of the whole broad 
land in general and Staunton, Va., in particular, 
was in town not long ago and called at the SILENT 
WoRKER’s New York Bureau, unfortunately 
while the ‘‘ staff’’ was absent. 

Mr. Turner’s trip to New York was evidently 
on private business, since he did not officiate at 
any service here or hereabouts. 


> 


A good sign of the idea that deaf people like to 
run their own affairs as men and women, not as 
dependents, may be discerned in the rise and fall 
of the XavierSociety. Surely ifany organization 
should flourish, one under the patronage of 
and enjoying all the rights that the great Church 
and College of St. Francis Xavier ought to. 

Here were parlors, assembly rooms, club, 
gymnasium theatre and all that one could desire— 
the deaf had quarters to themselves and from big 
beginningscame a small ending. The deaf were 
not given a chance torun the organization. It 
was run for them, 

The result wasn’t one to cause surprise, 
Xavier Society is no more. 


> 


Last year a prize of a year’s subscription was 
offered to the person who guessed nearest what 
prize would be awarded for a ‘‘ pome’’ handed in 
to a firm of advertisers ofa medicinal preparation. 

The prize won, was the one Mr. Lounsbury of 
108 E. 59th St. New York, predicted and from this 
date gets the paper for a year in accordance 
with the offer. s 


> 


The Akoulallion, which in its perfected shape 
will soon be on the market, is manufactured here 


The 


in New York. Mr. Hutchinson has experienced 
many vexatious delays in getting the patterns 
and tools made,and an advance set of instruments 
partly hand work (an expensive process) has 
just been shipped to Mr. F. D. Clarke's School 
in Michigan. The Lexington Ave. School direc- 
tors and Principals Mitchell and Gruver tested the 
Michigan outfit just prior to its shipment, and, 
if I am not mistaken, ordered a duplicate set. 

Comment on Mr. Hutchinson’s sincerity of 
purpose has been made in some of the Institution 
papers and nota word has been printed that paints 
the picture too strongly. In going to great 
schools for the deaf and testing the apparatus 
with the aid and assistance of experts, Mr. 
Hutchinson has shown the right spirit and won 
confidence at the start. 

Those who saw him at St. Paul last summer 
working from early morn till late at night 
patiently allowing every one the fullest possible 
opportunity to try it will never forget his court- 
esy. 

White some of us may be doomed to dissap- 
pointment, others will not, and their patience 
will be rewarded. The price of an instrument 
cannot definitely be given now, as the cost of 
manufacture cannot be estimated. But no one 
can buy one unless Mr. Hutchinson is sure that 
it will be an aid to hearing. 

Like Bell, Edison and other inventors, Mr. 
Hutchinson is an electrician and like them, too, 
he is giving to the world an instrument of great 


-utility, at an early age, and one which he may 


greatly improve on when he has had fuller expe- 
rience. 


> 

On aprominent uptown street, any fine even- 
ing between 7 and 11, may beseen as queer sort 
ofa human wreck as one can conceive of, and 
yet to all outward appearance there is nothing 
that suggests a ‘‘ wreck.’’ 

The wreck I speak of, is the the wreck a deaf- 
mute’s career and happiness on earth. He. 
though at first glance appears to be an intelligent 
gentleman, might, no, would, with proper instruc- 
tion have been an ornament to the deaf communi- 
ty, at least a worthy member of it, had he been 
rightly taught. Twenty minutes’ talk with him 
proves beyond all cavil that had he been educated 
by combined methods he would know enough to- 
day to find some purpose in life. 

As it is, he doesn’t. 

Regularly he takes up his post and being well 
dressed he attracts no attention. He watches 
for other deaf men, and is radiantly happy when 
he meets them, though rarely does he manage to 
hold their attention long, for they know that he 
cannot tell them anything, nor can they do any 
better, for he knows but few people by their right 
names and his mind does not grasp except where 
the very simplest matters are concerned. No 
one wants him to go anywhere, and no one 
wants him for company, for he is simply no com- 
pany atall. As he does not realize fully all that 
he has, perhaps he is happy when he ‘goes home 
from his nightly vigil, but a more aimless, spirit- 
less, purposeless existence than he leads is only 
found in retreats for the Insane or weak mind- 
ed. 

> 

What ought to be done for such cases? The 
Institutions cannot take them after the age 
limit has been reached. They cannot get em- 
ployment, not even where their parents run 
buisness places of their own. If there were 
found to be enough of them, I should think a 
school for backward and mentally deficient deaf 
people somewhere in the state would be a 
good investment for the people and the several 
Institutions could doubtless find enough subjects 
for such aschool. There were fully a dozen at 
Fanwood school, in my time, who would have 
profited by such a training as such a school 
could give, 

Is there something lacking in our system of 
educating the deaf that makes a fact of the state- 
ment that many deaf people are turned out into 
the world because of the age limit that ought to 
be sent to a school that answers their needs. 


=> 


A member of the Guild of Silent Workers asks 
me to wield my pen in an effort to bring about a 
more satisfactory state of affairs in that organiza- 
tion. He says there is a big field to be cultivat- 


ed, but there are a lack of cultivators. Put in 
fewest words, he says that the leaders of that 
and other organizations centering at St. Ann’s, 
on account of indifference, and prohibitions, the 
point was reached when one man had absolute 
sway, and while there was no question of his 
sincerity or honesty of purpose, he wasn’t fitted 
by education or training to lord it over the 
deaf; they rebelled, naturally, but it did not 
mend matters. 

Again, he says the members feel that they 
ought to know something of how the money is 
used. Hesays that the two gentlemen who re- 
lieve the wants of unfortnate deaf people, are 
above reproach or question, but that fact does 
not alter the status of the matter that when the 
deaf work for the deaf at least they should know 
what becomes of the earnings. 

He thinks matters would be improved if a 
committee of two deaf men and the two Pastors 
passed on the question of relief whenever the ex- 
igences of a case permitted, . 

On the whole, I do not see anything to take 
exception to, and I think if the subject was 
thoroughly ventilated there would come much 
good of it. 

There is no question but what St. Ann’s needs 
a deaf pastor. Dr. Gallaudet is no longer the 
vigorous man he was and should be permitted to 
enjoy his declining years, in;comparative peace. 

Dr. Chamberlain has almost the entire work 
on his shoulders and ought to have a deaf as- 
sistant. 

It is not improbable that Rev. Mr. Dantzer, or 
Rev. M. VanAllen, would accept a call to St. 
Ann’s, and ifthey lived close by the church, there 
would be a big jump in interest, finance and 
enthusiasm, 

Not long ago a very worthy deaf lady died and 
it was her wish to be buried from St. Ann’s, but 
the wish was not gratified, unfortunately. 

As it is now, the church has no rector on the 
ground, not even a sexton,except when a service 
is going on. 

It’s all so different from old St. Ann’s, when 
the church was accessible and the rector lived 
next door. 

If an ordained pastor, a deaf man, werecalled, 
the expense wouldn’t be much more than that 
entailed by lay-readers untrained for the work, 
and unfitted for it to a great extent. 

> 

Though election time is around again, there 
is absolutely no excitement among the deaf, 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that there are no im- 
portant offices to fill, and perhaps, too, to the 
fact that headquarters isn’t doling out nice fat 
juicy checks. 


> 

In my youthful days, I rode an old fashioned 
high wheel, in company with a club of hearing 
riders, and when we had ‘‘runs’’ all went to- 
gether and kept upa pace that suited all the parti- 
cipants. Perhaps things have changed now, but 
with the deaf wheelmen of to-day, there is a queer 
separation of riders as soon as they reach a few 
miles into the country, each rider dashes off at 
top-speed and rides through the country, seeing 
nothing of the scenery, and without a chance to. 
geteven the name of atown. They spurt and 
spurt with no other evident desire than to go at 
the greatest possible speed. If they are on a 
trip, and a ferry-boat is to be taken to cross a 
river, though they have an hour to go a mile, 
they would rather cover that miles in ten min- 
utes and rest fifty, while waiting for the boat to 
start, than to cover it in half an hour, seeing 
things of interest along the road as they go 
along, 

On a recent run, we passed through such fine 
old towns like Whitestone, L. I., and others at 
such a ‘‘clip’’ that we only learned the hotel 
signs, or the railroad station signs, sometimes 
we didn't even get that much satisfaction. 
Queer way to wheel for pieasure, isn’t it ? 

A. L. Pacn. 


Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly,—angels could no more. 
— Young. 


O favour’d Land ! renown’d for arts and arms, 
For manly talent, and for female charms, 
Could this full bosom promt the sinking line, 
What fervent benedictions now were thine. 
—Mr. Kembie's Farewell Address. 
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EDITORIAL. 
THE fatuity that leads the deaf to 
Is IT walk on railroads, always mark- 


ATAVISM ed, is this Fall more marked 
than ever—with the usual results. 


——— 


IF suceeeding numbers of the 

THE Association Review, the first issue 
NEW-COMER of which is just at hand, are at 
all of a piece with the one before 

us, the profession may indeed felicitate itself 
upon its new magazine. It is largely made up, 
to be sure, of papers presented at the recent 
Northampton convention, but all will wish to 
re-read and keep copies of these and it is to be 
hoped that the other articles prepared for this 
meeting will finda place in subsequent issues. 
A feature of the current number, of especial 
interest, is the table of statistics upon speech- 
teaching in American schools for the deaf, com- 
piled by Dr. Bell, and it is pleasing to note from 
these that there is, at last, practical unanimity 
among educators of the deaf, upon this subject, 
well-nigh all of the pupils, in all of the schools 
being taught, at present, by oral methods, the 
only difference being that there is a little more 
latitude in the use of manually-spelled language 


and the matter of ‘‘ acting out’? in some than in 
others. 


The size, binding, typography and arrange- 
ments of the Review are all that could be desired 
and Mr. Booth is certainly entitled to all commen- 
dation for the able manner in which he has be- 
gun his work. 

SSS 
REFERRING, some time since, to 
an article in a metropolitan jour- 
nal stating that the deaf are 
‘‘nearly always melancholy,’’ we 
made the following comment :—‘ Of all the mis- 
taken notions, concerning the class, that have 
crept into print of late, there has scarce been 
anything farther from the truth, The fact is 
that they are singularly free from this bane of 
human life, just why it would be hard to say; 
but those familiar with them will note 


INTO THE 
NIGHT 


among their most marked characteristics a 
placidity and philosophy in hardship that is 
scarce short of amazing, and that suicide, the 
closing scene in melancholia, is something to 
them almost unknown. It would be much more 
near the truth to say of the deaf that they scarce 
know what melancholy is." 

The above was a conclusion founded on an 
experience of a quarter of acentury. The recent 
startling case in a neighboring state gives us 
little reason to question its correctness. It is 
simply a remarkable exception to an almost uni- 
versalrule. Thecaseisthatof young deaf mute 
of excellent family, splendid health, well cultured 
mind, and the happiest of dispositions, who, 
while ‘‘eager winds ’’ are ‘‘ kissing every sail,’’ 
‘*takes her burden for a pillow"’ and, by her own 
act, ‘‘ falls into that dreamless sleep that kisses 
down her eyelids still.’’ The deliberateness of her 
act is attested by the fact that she told her pastor 
the day preceding her suicide, of her intention to 
destroy herself, and there can be no doubt’of suici- 
dal intent. The lessons of the case are many, but it 
teaches, more than aught else perhaps this, that 
the nestling that would leave its little world and 
soar into the blue empyreum where it imagines 
it sees so much of joy, must be full-fledged in- 
deed to escape the mire, or the mouth of the 
beast of prey that awaits below, that the deaf girl 
is even less able than the speaking one to go out 
and combat with the world alone, and that it is 
the solemn duty of her hearing relatives and 
friends to compass her with advice and care as 
long, if possible, as she lives. 


THE end of the first month of the 
session finds us with an even hun- 
dred and thitty pupils, some 
nine less than the high-water 
mark of the pastterm. Pupils are still arriving, 
however, and when they are all here, our house- 
hold will be at least as large as, possibly even 
larger than, that of last year. Of the number, 
fourteen are pupils who have come to us for the 
first time and are just entering upon their school- 
life. 

The list of officers remains almost intact. The 
single change in the corps of instructors has been 
that occasioned by the resignation of Miss March, 
who left to accept a position in the school of Dr. 
Currier at Fanwood, and whose place was filled 
by the appointment of Miss Elizabeth Hall, for 
twelve years engaged in oral work, and late of 
the Providence School. The only other change 
in the whole staff was the appointment of Miss 
Julia Adams in the place of Mrs. Lola Swartz, 
who, during the summer, tendered her resignation 
as supervisor of the girls. 

The grading of the children has been into three 
distinct departments ; an advanced, a secondary, 
andaprimary. The advanced is subdivided into 
sections A, B, and C; the intermediate into sec- 
tions D, E, F, G, and H, and the primary into 
sections I andJ. Inthe first of these departments 
the effort is being made to carry on the work by 
pure oral methods, and thus far with the most 
encouraging success, Miss Bunting has the 
chairs of History and Geography ; Miss Dellicker 
Literature and Arithmetic and Miss Tilson speech, 
Lip-reading and Language. The time devoted to 
intellectual work is five hours per diem, and that 
to industrial two hours. 

In the intermediate department the classes are 
divided into D1 and D2, E1 and E 2, Fir and 
F2,GiandG2,andH1tandH2. DiandD2 
are both in their school-room during the first 


Our ‘‘ FALL 
OPENING”’ 


period of two hours; during the second period of 
two hours one goes to the industrial department 
while the other remains in school, and during the 
third period they exchange, and so with the other 
sections of the department. By the arrangement 
four full hours are given to school-work and two 
to industrial. It is deficient only in this that it 
scarce affords all the time in school that is desired. 
The four are supplemented, however, by an hour’s 
instruction and study in the evening, the teachers 
in their turns having taken charge of this time. 
Miss Hall directs the special training in speech 
and lip-reading of the department. 

The primary department consists of the young- 
est two classes, the one entering this Fall and the 
one that entered last year. They spend their 
time alternately between Mrs. Keeler who devotes 
her whole time to lip-reading, speech, and writ- 
ten language and the splendid kindergarten of 
Mrs, Porter. They have not yet taken up man- 
ual training, aside from what they get in the kind- 
ergarten, spending their odd hours wholly at 
play. Their kindergarten is one of the most 
complete that may be found in a school for the 
deaf anywhere in the country, and is constantly 
being added to and improved. It’s little work- 
shops, camps, circus, stoves, farms, kitchens and 
other life-like scenes of activity, all arranged by 
the children themselves, are unending sources of 
interest, and the ‘‘tots,’’ in gratifying their 
curiosity regarding them, are drinking in know- 
ledge in a way that makes it a source of the great- 
est happiness to them. . 

For the use of all a pretty pair of sitting-rooms 
have been opened, one on each side, with tables 
filled with magazines and periodicals that make 
them most attractive. 

The dining-room has been rearranged, the tables 
being placed singly on the sides,instead of in 
the old barrack-like rows, and every meal is 
presided over by six members of the household, 
whose duties are to make the occasion a pleas- 
ant and instructive as well as refreshing one. 

To the peg and nail work of the shoe-making 
department has been added stitching, a vitally 
important feature; to the printing has been 
added the making of ‘‘half-tones’’ and the classes 
in wood-working, dress-making, and art needle- 
work have been materially augmented. 

On the whole, perhaps we may report ‘‘ prog- 


ress.’’ 
—S 


A PLEA FOR OUR DEAF CHILDREN. 


In darkest hour when falls the cruel night, 

Oftreacherous tongues, with all their withering blight ; 

At closing eve, when those we love depart, 

And keenest sorrow fills each anguished heart ; 

When ill-spent days leave legacy of pain, 

And Fortune’s frown we strive against in vain— 

"Tis then we turn that sympathy to seek 

Which heals the wounded, making strong the weak. 

When once again all things are bright and fair, 

And clouds are past, how soon our joys we share, 

For solitude robs pleasure of its charm, 

As union adds new strength to strongest arm. 

While then such sympathy we never need, 

How must our hearts in silent sorrow bleed 

For those who dwell within a voiceless sphere ; 

Shall we not strive to make their path less drear ? 

The joyous birds, the ever rippling brook, 

And sighing winds, are an unopened book; 

The song of glee, the chant of solemn praise, 

No answering echoin their hearts may raise. 

But they remain a heritage to you ; 

And as from each to Providence is due 

A meed of thanks beyond all form of speech, 

They’ll surely find a sturdy friend in each, 

And far o’er eloquence to move each heart, 

To-day does silence play its golden part ; 

While those who seek your ever generous aid, 

By music’s power would wish their thanks repaid. 
—Our Deafand Dumb, 


In some breasts passion lies conceal’d and silent, 

Like war’s swart powder ina castle vault, 

Until occasion, like the linstock, lightsit ; 

Then comes at once the lightning and the thunder, 

And distant echoes tell that all is rent asunder. 
—The Abbot. 
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If You See It Here, 
I’'s So. & & 


BY NIXON. 


ail Marien ’S a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.’’ This beautiful sentiment has 
been extremely expressive to hundreds of men 
who are to-day among the most successful 
in. the country. Go up to some of them and ask 
them to tell you what they regardas the turn- 
ing point in their lives, and they-will tell you 
one thing or another. Analyze their statements 
and you will most likely bring up at the schiool- 
room. A man may relate some particular oc- 
curence which he considers as the point at which 
he practically started with the flood tide, but a 
discerning person will be able to go far back of 
that point, and lay out a thread of events which 
bear to each other the closest analogy. On the 
surface these events may bear no striking re- 
semblance or show any apparent connection, but 
upon closer scrutiny they are seen to have had a 
certain influence one upon another all along the 
line and finally they bring up at that point where 
the man says he made his turn in life and 
thenceforth worked up to the plane on which you 
findhim. It is an interesting study—this con- 
necting of the links that have affected the trend 
of a human life and brought the man up to where 
all the community looks upon him with approval 
or disapproval, as the case may be. In the category 
you may find the most successful business man 
of the community, or you may find the worst 
criminal. In either case we will be able to trace 
his career back to the time when he was astudent 
in the primary school and later on in theacademy, 
should it have been his fortune to have reached 
that high in his scholastic life. 


* * *& 


Not only is it found that the years the man 
spent at school had an influence upon his after 
life for the good or otherwise, but his home life 
comes in for a large share of responsibility. By 
‘home life’? I mean the manner of living and 
conducting himself, whether under the parental 
roof or at boarding school. Many a manis made 
or unmade at this period, the environments at 
school and in his home being such that they 
make a lasting impression upon him. If in the 
school our youth is susceptible to the best in- 
fluence all around and has the determination 
and the will to resist those influences which tend 
to drag him down, we may look for a bright and 
successful career in the business man. The 
studious pupil will exert all his powers to store 
away in his head everything worth knowing ; he 
will appreciate the value of time and never get 
into the habit of working only when the teacher 
is working with or for him. He will be self- 
reliant, using his time wisely every hour of the 
day, whether he has his teacher with him or not. 
Such a student is bound to succeed; he cannot 
help it so long as he sticks to his industrious 
ways. Andin the home such a student will be 
found putting his time to good account. The 
habits of industry acquired at school stay with 
him; they are pleasurable acquisitions that cannot 
be appreciated by those who may have been so 
unfortunate as to have failed to acquire them. 
Only the possessor of those habits can feel the 
immense satisfaction they bring. Once acquired 
in the school-room and not allowed to fall into 
disuse, their possessor, when he comes tocompare 
his own lot with the lot of such among his ac- 
quaintances, perhaps, as are without habits of 
industry and an earnestness of purpose that be- 
gets a delight in doing, cannot help but look 
with pity upon his less fortunate associates or 
acquaintances. Hecan feel what they have lost, 
but they cannot get an adequate idea of the ex- 
tent of their loss. 

+ % % 


Youth is the time when the mind is most 
susceptible of being impressed—and that time 
generally begins in the school - room. The 
young person meets new associates and together 
they work and begin laying the foundation for 
the future. As the wheels of time grind on 
there begins to be a parting of the ways, one 
part of the student body taking one way and the 


other part following the other way. In a little 
time more they will be as far apart as if they 
had never met. The tendencies of the two will 
be entirely opposite—one will be on the road toa 
higher and higher plane, while the other will be 
going downward all the time. This is the way 
of the world; it ean neither be obviated nor 
prevented. It is human nature, and no one can 
expect to stem the mighty power that is con- 
stantly at work among the individuals that con- 
stitute this aggregation of human nature. In 
due course of time ourstudents leave the fostering 
care of their school and take their place in the 
ranks in the army of bread winners. Here it is 
that the influence at work in the school begin to 
show themselves, of to make themselves felt in a 
way that was never dreamed of by the youth. 
Peering into the misty future he sat at his desk 
and made up his mind that the world was noth- 
ing but a bed of roses; now he finds he has a 
most thorny path to travel and glad is he of a 
chance to rest now and then. And here again 
the youth who acquired habits of industry at 
school finds how much better off he is than his 
companion who was careless of his opportunities 
and wasted his time whileinschool. The breach, 
already wide between the two, is constantly 
growing wider, and the less fortunate young man 
soon finds himself so for in the rear it seems 
utterly hopeless to try and keep up with the 
throng in which his more fortunate friend 
travels. Coming to this, it is with the most 
bitter regret that he looks back upon the years 
wasted in school and during that precious period 
when he was forming the habits that were to be 
the making of his success or failure in life. 


* * * 

In the fierce competition that is raging in the 
world to-day, habits of industry and the ability to 
take hold of and make the best use of every 
opportunity for honest gain, are an absolutely 
necessary requisite for any mantopossess. One 
may be indolent and still gain a fair living, but 
he can never hope to rise above a hand-to-mouth 
existence. No one with ambition could be satis- 
fied with such an existence; he must gain a 
reasonable competence to leave his children. 
This universal feeling is in the breast of every 
one who has a spark of pride and the desire to 
excel, or to outstrip his rival in the industrial 
world. It is this feeling that is developed by 
habits of industry at school, and it is this, 
possessed by the many who make up the 
industrial sphere, that is responsible for the great 
competition that may be seen on every hand. 
Were there no such ambitions among our people 
there would be scarcely any competition; the 
business world would run along like a sluggish 
stream, with just enough movement to give each 
individual a living and a decent burial. Time 
was when such was actually the case, but we are 
not now living in that time. We are living in 
the nineteenth century and just entering upon 
the twentieth century. Nowhere in the world's 
history may we find sch a period of activity in 
every corner of the civilized world as during the 
nineteenth century, and it is but reasonable to 
expect that the coming century will be one of 
still greater business activity and fiercer compe- 
tition. 

% eX 

It behoves us, then, to be prepared for what 
maycome. The men already in business and 
making a success of it, are in a fair way to stand 
the best chance as the activity grows greater, but 
the younger generation need have no fear, pro- 
vided they will take advantage of every op- 
portunity now to prepare themselves for what will 
necessarily come to them and must be ‘mastered. 
To-day in the school the youth must devote his 
energies more closely to his studies and he must 
form such habits of industry and firmness of 
purpose that when he does enter upon the tur- 
bulent sea of competitive business he will not be 
swept under but may hold his own against all 
comers. These words I am addressing to the 
young men and young women who are now enter- 
ing upon another term of school, and during 
which it is to be hoped they will see some of the 
folly that they allowed during the last term. I 
am not thinking of the children in the schools 
for the hearing, but of those in the schools for 
the deaf. Being intimately acquainted with con- 


ditions existing, and understanding from long 
experience in such schools what the tendencies 
are among the pupils of these institutions, I 
think I may speak upon these matters with the 
fullest degree ofconfidence. Thetendency among 
too many of our pupils is te waste time in school. 
They have no clear conception of the harm that 
lies therein, or they would not be so utterly 
oblivious to the importance of putting every 
minute of time to account. AsI have outlined, 
this wasting of time and acquiring habits of in- 
dolence will prove the stumbling block to success 
in life. Our pupils are now beginning the 
development of a career that will stay with them 
through life, and it is of the utmost importance 
that they make the right kind of a beginning. 


* & 

More stress is to be laid on this point in the 
case of the deaf than would seem necessary in the 
case of the hearing. Allowing that deafness isa 
handicap, it will be readily seen why the deaf 
should have a more thorough education generally 
than the majority of them do acquire. I have 
maintained that the alleged handicap is possible 
to be overcome, but I am not looking to see 
miracles. It would be a miracle, indeed, were 
the deaf able to march side by side with the 
hearing without having acquired a good education 
and formed such habits of industry, together with 
the ability to discern readily and judgeaccurately, 
as would be necessary ordinarily in the case of 
any individual. Why so many of our deaf pupils 
absolutely refuse to heed the advice of their 
elders and improve their every moment is beyond 
our comprehension, We have seen so many 
cases of this nature that it has come to seem a 
thing to be expected—and so it may be, but we 
doubt it. There must be something behind the 
pupil’s apathy ; perhaps it is the environments 
that surround him, or it'‘may be the acquisition 
of sheer laziness. Whateverit may be, the 
pupil ought to be made to understand how much 
he is injuring his chances of making asuccess in 
life after leaving school ; he should be made to 
understand that in the school-room he is the life 
structure that he will be. These facts impressed 
upon his mind and his every action prudently 
coached during the formative period, ought to 
make of the pupil something more than ordinary. 
But there is another element that enters into the 
calculation, 7. ¢., the pupil’sinclinations. These 
need as much attention and careful training as 
anything else in the pupil’smake-up. OftheseI 
will treat fully in another paper. 


Canada. 


HE following circular has been issued to the 
educated deaf in New Brunswick, by Mr. F. 
J. Boal, thé deaf-mute assistant Postmaster 

of Sussex. 

‘‘One of the reforms of our future association 
may be as follows : 

To establish a sick benefit fund for which 
each member of the association pays a sum due 
per year for the benefit of other members. 

‘*When one member is laid up by illness he 
will receive a visit from: other members and also 
a sum per week, if claimed, till convalescence or 
death. 

‘“‘If you are interested in the coming reunion 
and intend to go there and enjoy company with 
other deaf-mutes, it is desired that you should 
make our reunion a success by helping us to 
organize an association, and joining it right with 
us. 

‘It may be understood that the reunion will 
have to be orderly and free from what is called 
‘ Abellism.’ 

‘‘TIntelligent married deaf-mutes will be the 
strength of the association. 


Never was there an extremity so pinching but 
what a wise man might find counsel, if he was 
daring, to act upon it.—Fazr Maid of Perth. 


Fair words are easily bought, but they are sel- 
dom worth the purchase money.— 7ke Betrothed. 


He that looks on death as that which he may 
not shun, and which has its own fixed and certain 
hour, is ever prepared for it.— 7he Addot. 


Good fruit will sometimes grow on a sorry tree, 
and evil times are not always productive of evil 
alone and unmixed.—/vanhoe. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


School - Room. 


Conducted by R. B. Liayd, A.B. 


Object Teaching, 
I. 


1. It is a button. 

2. It is black. 

3. It is round. 

4. It is made of gutta percha. 

5. It has four holes. 

6. It is smooth. 

7. It is for a coat, 

8. It is to be sewed on with thread. 
g. It is a nice button, 


Il. 


1. What is it? 
It is a stone. 

2. Who made it? 
God made it. 

3. What color is it? 
It is gray. 

4. Is it hard or soft ? 
It is hard. 

5. Is it large or small? 
It is small. 

6. Can you break it? 
Yes, with a hammer. 


A Journal. = 


OCTOBFR 12TH. 
To-day is Thursday. 
Yesterday was Wednesday. 
To-morrow will be Friday. 
It is pleasant and warm to-day. 
It was pleasant and warm yesterday. 
It is fall now. 
The leaves are turning yellow and red and 
brown. 
They are falling from the trees. 
Mr. Newcomb rakes them up and burns them. 
Arthur Smith cannot find his book. 
He wants a new book. 
Annie Jackson has a new slate. 
Miss Hall teaches us to speak. 
Mr. Walker is the Superintendent. 
Mr. Hearnen is the Steward. 
Iam in Class H. 
There are six boys and four girls in Class H. 
The clothes are hanging on the line. 
I see an ice-wagon in the yard. 


Geography. 
i 

1. What is the only city on the Equator and 
where? 

2. What is the meaning of the term Pole ? 

3. How near have explorers been to the North 
Pole? 

4. Regarding the intelligence and culture of 
man, into how many classes may he be divided ? 

5. What is the supposed population of the 
globe? 

6. Whatarethe principal forms of government 


on the earth? 
What is a monarchical government ? 


What is a republican form of government ? 
. What is an absolute monarchy ? 
What is the meaning of theterm “ state.’’ 


Il. 


1. What are the principal projections of N. A. 
2. What are the principal elevations and what 
the lowlands ? 


So es 


3. What are the principal rivers and what th 
largest lakes ? 

4. What are the political divisions ? 

5. Into how many States and Territories is the 
United States divided ? 
6. Which states are the furthest North ? 
7. Which state is the furthest South ? 
8. Which states are the furthest East? 
9g. Which state is the furthest West? 
o. Name the ten largest cities in the U. S. 

Arithmetic. 

How much will at riangular plot of ground cost 
whose sides are respectively 15, 20 and 25 rods, 
at $140 an acre? 


A 
oe | a, a 
naif Se 
Sy 
ee . 
20 R. 
Scale. 
1R= Xin. 
25 R = 3% in. 
20 R = 2% in. 
15R=1% in. 
Base < Alt. 
Area = ————_--—_ 
2 
Therefore 
10: 
20 x 15 
Area=——___-_——_———__= 150 
2 
160 sq. rd = 1A. 
159 15 
aren of triangle = =—A. 
169 16 
15 
— of $140 = $131.25 
16 
140 
15 
700 
140 


16 ) 2100 (131.25 
16 
50 
48 
20 
16 
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Describing Pictures. 
dL, 


I see a picture of a girl and a lady. The 
girl’s name is Katy. She is three years old. 
One day her mother was very busy. Katy went 
up stairs and got a bottle of shoe-polish. She 
polished her mother’s shoe on the inside. She 
polished the floor and wall. Her mother called 
her. She came to her. She held a bottle of shoe- 
polish in her hand. Her mother saw her dress 
had black spots down the front. I think her 
mother will whip her, and puthertobed. I guess 
her mother did not like Katy to polish her shoe 
on the inside. Katy isa very mischievous gir]. 


II. 


I see a picture ofa bey, two girls and a doll. 
Thechildren are eating a Thanksgiving dinner, 


The boy is sitting and one of the girls is stand” 
ing by the boy’s chair. they are in a dining- 
room. The boy gota wishbone and is holding 
it and the girl is taking hold of it and they will 
pullit. I don’t know who will get thewish. A 
little girl is sitting opposite to her brother. She 
is holding herspoon. Her sister has on a blous. 
waist, shirt and a pair of slippers. A doll is 
sitting ona chair. There are eight chairs in the 
dining-room a vase is on the center table. It is 
next to the wall. A clock is on the mantle piece. 
There are three pictures on the wall. The little 
girl is looking at the girl whois standing. There 
are curtains at the windows in the dining room.. 


I see five bisons anda calf in the picture. 

They have large shoulders. 
Their shoulders and necks are covered with long 
hair. 

They have short horns. 

Their legs are slender. 

Their eyes are fierce. 

One of the bisons is drinking water. 

He is standing in the water. 

Bisons eat grass. 

They can run very fast. 

Sometimes they fight each other. 

A bison is very strong. 

He can kill a man. 

Men hunt them on horseback. 

There are few bisons now. 

I saw a bison at the zoo 


Describing a Person. 


MR. WALKER. 


Mr. Walker is the Superintendent. 
He can hear. 


He is tall. 
He is not fat. 


He has a short beard and whiskers. 

His hair is a little gray. 

He has a wife and a son. 

He has no bicycle. 

He wears eyeglasses sometimes. 

He can make signs well. 

He officiates in the chapel every morning. 
- He came from Philadelphia. 

He lives in the school-building. 


Describing The Envelope. 
THE ENVELOPE. 


This envelope is addressed to Mr. R. B. Lloyd, 
523 Monmouth St., Trenton, N. J. 

It is postmarked Chicago, Ill., Oct. 10, 11 
A.M. 

It has a two-cent stamp in the upper right 
hand corner, 

The stamp is cancelled. : 

It has a return address in the upper left hand 
corner, 

It is white. 

It is empty. 

It is about 64 inches long and 4% inches wide. 

I do not know what was in it. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Deaf Women 
and Their Work #2 & 


BY MISS HYPATIA BOYD, 1046 National Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


THE BUSINESS GIRL. 


‘Let us then be up and deing 
With a heart for any fate. 
till achieving, still pursuing, 
_ Learn to labor, aud to wait.”’ 


EVERAL years ago, I was much interested in 
the word ‘‘lady,’’ and, on looking it up, I 
found that in its truest sense, it signified 

‘« bread-giver,’’ or ‘‘loaf-giver.’’ Besides this, I 
also learned that 2 woman hada legal claim to the 
inspiring title of ‘‘lady,’’ or ‘‘ bread-giver, ’’ only 
so far as she lived up to it in her daily life, or in 
other words, so far as she helped to make life 
brighter and better for her fellow beings in min- 
istering to their needs, just as the noble women of 
long ago ministered to Christ of their substance. 
Since then I have thought the title of ‘‘ bread- 
giver,’’ appropriately and justly applied to the 
business or working girl who supports a widowed 
mother, or a helpless father. Such agirl is one 
of my best friends, and I admire, honor and re- 
spect her. 


Edith’s Experience. 


And this reminds me of my friend Edith, who 
thinks it a glorious thing to be a working girl. 
Last night we were talking about business girls 
in general, and, in auswer toa query of mine, 
Edith said, ‘‘ Yes, I remember well the day when 
I first went out to work in a down-town office as a 
typewriter. I felt about the same as I did when 
marching to school, only I experienced an ex- 
quisite sense of independence and was very glad to 
be of some use in the world. From the force of 
habit, I carried books in my arm, just as I used 
to when going to school, but instead of being 
school-books, they were library books, and some- 
how, my employer,—who was a scholar—never 
discouraged my habit of bringing books to the 
office, so that I could indulge in them during 
the lunch-hour. My work was mostly the copy- 
ing of manuscripts, letters and so forth, on the 
typewriter. Of course I could not take short- 
hand notes but I could take notes in long-hand. 
And the first money I earned,—how proud I was 
of the snug sum! I had never before earned so 
much in a single month, and as I walked home 
that evening, I thought ofall the good things. 
Icould do with it. It is true I did not have 
enough to realize my dream of building the deaf 
here a ‘‘ Palace of Delight, ’’ but I would be able to 
give a few deaf persons books, and then I would 
give our washing-woman and her nine children 
a big turkey for their Thanksgiving dinner,—and 
the rest of the money I could give to mother. 
Then I came to a florist’s, and bought some 
flowers to present to mother. You remember I 
could not keep my position more than seven 
months, but during all that time, I mingled freely 
with the working-girls, and learned many useful 
and wholesome lessons. Some of these girls were 
clerks, typewriters, book-keepers, milliners, 
dress-makers, and I found them all very pleasant 
and interesting people. Onething that impressed 
me most of all was the beautiful sentiments 
which they unconsciously expressed. Hence it 
is that I continue to be so glad of an opportunity 
to meet them, and sometimes when I go to the 
Library, I take my lunch with me and at the 
noon-hour, I hasten over to the factory, and eat 
my lunch with the deaf girls. And—,’’ but here 
Edith was called away. 


Deaf Women as Clerks and Typewriters. - 


Speaking of clerks reminds me that I know a 
young deaf woman who used to handle from 
3,000 to 4,000 letters a day. She was at-her desk 


from 8 to 12, and from 1.30 to 6 o'clock, constant-. 


ly plying her pen.. At first the werk was some- 
what of a strain.on her eyes, but shesoon became 


used to it. Girls of good education, who would. 


like to do work similar to the foreging’-in an 


office of their-own, or.at home, would do well to’ 


try the following plan. First, get a good type- 
writer, if you can afford it, and learn to practice 


on it, until you have become a rapid and expert 
operator. Then solicit orders personally, or for- 
ward to a number of firms the following letter 
neatly, and correctly written on the typewriter, or, 
if youdo not have a machine, then in your best 
penmanship. After putting down the neading and 
the introduction, begin the body of the letter 
something like the following : 


Business men everywhere find business letters an in™ 


valuable means of furthering their business interests, as 
such-a letter not only attracts would-be-customers but 
does away with the necessity of making personal calls, 

But it frequently happens that many firms cannot afford 
to write a letter to each and every prospective customer, 
as such a method isa heavy tax on theirtime and energy. 
Hence, in such a case, reliet is found in the cheap, but 
invaluable circular-letter. 

Aside from the copying of circular-letters, and the 
addressing of envelopes, either by typewriter, or in plain 
penmanship (of which this isasample) Imakeas e i 1- 
ty of cosying manuscripts at reasonable prices. Hopi g 
to be favored with your orders, lam, 

Very respectfully yours, 


Such a business as the copying of manuscripts, 
circulars, or the addressing of envelopes, is a 
pleasant and profitable one, and, where desired, 
it can be carried on at home. If the business 
grows and one receives more orders than one can 
fill in the required time, then it is advisable to 
secure several deaf girls as assistants. And in 
that way you will have a happy family around 
you, for all the deaf workers Ihave known so 
far, have been of cheerful and happy dispositions, 
to say nothing of their keen perceptions and 
close concentration in their assigned works. 

As to book-keeping, I learned it while a 
student in the ward-school, but my teacher often 
said I did not show as much interest in the study 
as did my class-mate Mary, who possessed the 
mathematical basis of mind which I lacked. It 
was only the fear of the examinations which 
spurred me on to make an effort in understanding 
to which side of the ledger the credits and the 
debits went, and how the two differed. I knew 
book-keeping to be useful as a study and assuch 
I recommend it to all students, but somehow I 
could not bear to be poring over what seemed to 
me lifeless numbers, when I so much desired to 
read Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Eventually I 
found reason to be grateful for my knowledge of 
book-keeping as I occasionally found it necessary 
to keep books for a member of the family. 

Mary, as might be expected, decided to be a 
book keeper and on leaving the grammar school, 
deemed it advisable to take a course in a business 
college. Being methodical, practical and a good 
lip-reader, she completed her course with credit, 
although I have often wondered that when her 
teachers in orally giving long sums for addition, 
she was quick to distinguish ‘‘seventy’’ from 
‘‘seventeen,’’ and ‘‘ fifteen’’ from ‘‘ fifty,’’andso 
forth, for the various position’s of the lips in the 
utterance of such numbers are so much alike as 
to make it adifficult matter to distinguish them. 
From the business college Mary went to her fa- 
ther’s office, where she was very kindly given a 
position, and, although all this happened several 
years ago, she still continues to be her father’s 
book-keeper. 

Another dear friend of mine, who for nearly 
fourteen years has held a responsible position 
as a book-keeper and who is known all over the 
country, is Miss Daisy Margaret Way of Kansas 
City, Mo. Miss Way isa most successful book- 
keeper, and a womanly woman, conspicious for 
rare intellectual attainments and nobility of 
character. Upon reading her brief biography in 
Mr. Gallaher’s delightfully interesting book, 
‘* Representative Deaf People,’ felt that more of 
interest could have been said of her than what 
was contained in the brief sketch of her life. 
Upon graduating from the high school, Miss Way 
took a business course in the Spencerian Business 
College of Milwaukee, and after completing the 
course she obtained a position with the Lombard 
Investment Co.’of Kansas City.. Mo. Speaking 
of book-keeping, Miss Way writes: 
~ “¢Qne of the chiefadvantages to the employers, 
of deaf book-keepers, is the entire oblivion of the 


“latter to distracting sounds and interruption.* * 


The hardest part for a nervous beginner is the 


process of being ‘‘ broken in.’’ Every one knows: 
“that all systems of book-keeping differ in salient 


points, and one has also to learn the preference 
of one’s employers, not alwavs an easy thing to 
do when it depends entirely on the eyesight and 
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instinct. But when one gets used to the work, 
one’s success is assured.’’ And truly the very 


fact of Miss Way’s success as a book-keeper is 
sufficient to fill the hearts of aspiring book-keep- 
ers with encouragement and hope. 


As to Printing, Millinery, Dressmaking, Etc. 


Having discussed the deaf typewriter, the clerk, 
and the book-keeper, I now come to printing, 
millinery, dress-making and laundry-work. Itis 
a fortunate and commendable thing that girls at 
schools for the deaf are given such good oppor- 
tunities to learn the printer's art. One such girl 
tells me that she always found a good position 
and that the wages were very good. But tothose 
whose eyes are weak, I would not advise such 
work, neither that of millinery and dress-making 
both of which are arts in themslves, and tequirea 
a cultivated taste or talent in the combination, 
selection and effects of colors. To work in a 
laundry, one must be sure that one has a strong 
constitution, and is used to working all day long 
and often overtime. 


The Deaf Business Girls’ Club. 


In this connection, it may not be out of place 
to say a few words about a club which exists in 
Milwaukee, and which was first started by a few 
deaf business girls at my suggestion. The object 
of the club is to give members much needed 
recreation after business hours, or as the consti- 
tution has it,—‘‘The object of this society 
shall be intellectual and social culture, and 
the promotion of mutual sympathy and fellow- 
ship among its members.’’ At first the member- 
ship was confined to the girls, but certain 
well-bred young workmen, desiring to avail 
themselves of the privileges afforded by the club, 
(particulary as one of them perceived that the club 
was based on the high ideal of the good, the 
beautiful and the true) they were admitted to 
membership. The meetings are held once a week 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing. 

At these meetings, we discuss various sub- 
jects, whether intellectual or social, which are 
interesting and helpful, but we always make it 
a point not to talk about our work, (unless aboso- 
lutely necessary) for we meet not to be reminded 
of it, but to have a pleasant time. In addition 
to this, we also meet to cultivate and to practice 
the social virtues, and these virtues are, asI read 
somewhere, ‘simply the knowing how to conduct 
one’s self properly, the having acquaintance with 
the customs of the best society, and the best 
society all over the world is that which has for 
its foundation, the consideration of other people 
and their happiness. ’’ 

During the summer, the club takes outings 
to the city-parks, or to near-by resorts, by boat 
or by rail. And this coming winter we will 
enjoy sleigh-ride parties, or go to the theatre to 
see the wonderful play, ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ or ‘‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’’ and other plays written by 
Shakespere, not to mention Stowe’s ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ for I think such plays help oneto 
be better, because of the tribute they pay to good- 
ness and nobility of character. However, I do 
not believe in going to the theatre too much. 
Beside this, we are also invited to private parties. 

And how does such enjoyment as the foregoing 
help us? By banishing business and its cares 
from our minds for the time being, so that when 
we are back at work the next morning, we ex- 
perience adelightful sense of feeling stronger,— 
arein good spirits, and our brains are clearer. 
Of course we do not indulge in these evening 
pleasures too often, for in that case we would go 
to work worn out and sleepy. 

In conclusion, I beg to be allowed to wish the 
deaf business-girl all success in her unselfish 
career, By force of her silent and modest ex- 
ample, she has taught others many a lasting and 
wholesome lesson in patience and self-abnegation, 
and for that reason she merits not only our sincere 
gratitude, but ouradmiration and respect. 

- Hypatia Boyp. 


*Tis sweet to hear espiting Summer's sigh, 
Through forests tinged with russet, wail and die ; 
*Tis sweet and sad the latest notes to hear 
Of distant music, dying on the ear ; 
But far more sadly sweet, on foreign strand, 
We list the legends of our native land. 

—Prologue toa play. 
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Brevities from Britain. 


INCE writing my last of ‘‘ brevities,’’ there 
have been two important conferences at 
Liverpool and Derby respectively. 

At Liverpool was held the sixth Biennial Con- 
gress of the British Deaf and Dumb Association, 
and this, according to all accounts, was a great 
success. The Congress opened on July 24th, 
with a Reception in the Institution ofthe Liver- 
pool Adult Deaf and Dumb Benevolent Society. 
Excellent arrangements had been made by a 
local Reception Committee. Mr. Hope Simpson, 
a wealthy Liverpool banker, presided, and 
Bishop Royston and others gave addresses of 
welcome. On the following day Holy Commun- 
ion was celebrated in the chapel of the Institu- 
tion, and an appropriate sermon preached by the 
Rev. T. W. M. Lund. In the afternoon busi- 
ness was commenced, the Rev. W. B. Sleight 
presiding. The Report and Balance Sheet, the 
latter showing a surplus of 4159, were adopted. 

Mr. Sleight was re-elected President and gave 
an admirable address. In the evening the dele- 
gates were accorded a reception by the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool at the Town Hall. On the 
following days papers were read as follows :— 
“Unity is Strength,’’ by Mr. W. McCandlish, of 
Hull, *‘Schools plus Missions for the Deaf,’’ by 
Mr. J. A Tillinghast, M. A., of Belfast; ‘‘ Dr. 
Symes Thompson and others,’’ by Mr. E.J. D. 
Abraham, of Bolton, editor of the Aritish Deas 
Monthly; ‘‘ More About Secondary Education,’’ 
by Mr. A. M. Cuttell, of Leicester, editor of the 
Ephphatha; ‘‘ Backwards or Forwards,'’ by James 
Paul. Interspersed with these were:—The In- 
auguration of a Ladies Auxiliary to assist the 
works of the Association; an address from Miss 
Florence Swainson, of the Palamcottah, S. India, 
School for Deaf children; a banquet at the Alex- 
andria Hotel for the men; a womens’ meeting 
over which Mr. Henry Ware, wife of the Bishop 
of Barrow in Furness, presided; papers by Miss 
A. R. Brown, of Glasgow, Mrs. Gibbs, of Liver- 
pool, and Miss Haydon, of Chester; a garden 
party at Bidston, Cheshire; a visit tothe R. M. 
S. Campania and New Brighton Tower; a picnic 
to Llangollen, Wales; and special services at 
Institute on Sunday. On the fifth day, Mr. 
James Muir read a paper, ‘‘ The Association and 
its Work,’’ and arising out of this Mr. Francis 
Maginn proposed, Mr. J. A. Tillinghast second- 
ed, that a petition against the exclusive employ- 
ment of the Pure Oral Method in our schools 
should be drawn up, signed, and presented to the 
Queen. Mr. Abrahan and Mr. Cuttell support 
ed and the motion was carried. 

At Derby, the National Association of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf held court on August and and fol- 
lowing days. This was likewise very successful- 
a large nuiber of teachers from all parts of the 
Kindgom being present. Papers were read ae 
follows :—‘‘Mental or Moral Training,’’ and 
‘“‘Physical Training,’’ by Dr. W. R. Roe, of 
Derby ; ‘‘Statictics,’’ by Mr. R. S. John Ackers’ 
of Gloucester; ‘‘Some Proofs of Signal Ad, 
vance,’’ by Miss Susanna Hull, of Bexley; ‘‘A 
Means of Bringing Deaf Children to School at au 
Earlier Age,’’ by Mr. W. B. Smith, of Bristol; 
‘‘Secondary Education for the Deaf,’’ by Mr. J. 
A. Tillinghast, of Belfast; ‘‘ Means for Restor- 
ing Hearing,’’ by Mr. Van Praagh, of London: 
‘‘An Ideal School,’’ by Mr. J. P. Barrett, of 
Margate ; ‘‘Institution or Day School ?’’ by Mr. 
C. H, Illingworth, of Bristol. The proceedings 
were varied by a garden party, a Mayoral Dinner, 
and other amusements. It was voted the best 
Conference that had ever been held and certainly 
the arrangements made for the comfort of the 
visitors were most admirably carried out. 

Misses E. K. Cunlffie and J. B. Foster, of 
the North Durham, and Carlise Diocesan Mis- 
sions, respectively, were married lately. 

The first winner of the ‘‘ Braidwood Medal,’’ 
which was originated at the Glasgow Conference 
of Teachers in 1897, and offered this year for the 
best essay on the Teaching of Language during 
the first, second, and third years of a Deaf 
Child’s Life, was won by Mr. JohnBeattie of the 
Belfast Institution. The medal was publicly 
presented at the Derby Conferenceand Mr. Beat- 
tie’s success appeared to be a very popular one. 

I hear that Apiphatha and The British Deaf 
Monthly are to be amalgamated. The two jour- 
nals have been running, the first for four, and 


the latter for eight years. The amalgamation 
seems to be well received. The new journal isto 
be edited by Messrs. Abraham and Cuttell con- 
jointly. 

The government Report on schools for the 
Deaf, just issued, states that there are in Eng- 
land and Wales 61 certified schools for the deaf 
with accomodation for 3458 children. The 
grants earned amounted in the aggregate to 


£12.459 or about $60,000. The chief inspector, 


Mr. King, is blamed in some quarters for an 
undue partiality towards the Pure Oral Method. 
Mr. Alfred Large, for nearly 4o vears principal 
of Donaldson's School for the Deaf, Edinburgh 
is about to retire, through failing health. He 
recently celebrated the jubilee. of his entrance 
into the teaching profession and was the recipi- 
ent of numerous presentations and congratula- 
tions. FELIX ROHAN. 


Sarah Warren Keeler. 


Sarah Warren Keeler, well known among the 
profession of teachers of the deaf as an oral 
teacher of exceptional ability, died on the 13th 
of September at the Post Graduate Hospital in 
New York city, and the remains were taken to 


Engraved by G. S. Porter. 
SARAH WARREN KEELER. 


Candor, N. Y., the place of her birth, and buried 
in the family plot. The cause of her death was 
apoplexy, brought on by over-study. 

The deceased was identified with the deaf for 
nearly twenty-seven years, thirteen of which 
were spent at the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes in New York city. 

She then decided to start a private class of 
pupils which she maintained successfully for 
eleven years. 

As Progress was her watchword, she abandon- 
ed her profession for the study of law, although 
she continued to take an interest in the deaf.and 
even had two pupils up to within two months of 
her death. 

After graduating from the Women’s Law 
School in New York she decided to adopt Law 
as a profession, so entered the Law department 
of the University of New York, graduating last 
June with very high honors, and was just about 
to practice law when she was called away by the 
Great Reaper. 

Miss Keeler was connected with a number of 
popular organizations, among which was the 
Shakespeare Fortnightly club, the Women’s 
National Republican Association, and the Socie- 
ty for Political Study. 

During the winters of ’97 and ’98, she gave a 
course of very interesting lectures at the Waldorf 
Astoria, which received many favorable notices 
in the press. 

The deceased was a true Christian with many 
lovable traits of character, and among the large 
circle of friends who mourn their loss none are 


more sincere than her former pupils, to whom 
they owe their gift of speech and power to read 
the lips. 


Resents the Criticism. 


Editor Silent Worker:— 


In his interesting kinetoscopic treatise on the 
proposed Pennslyvania Home, Mr. Pach tells 
where the fault lies, and calls attention to the 
necessity of a change in the system. This is all 
right as far as his opinions go. But to prejudice 
the public mind against the Home movement by 
alluding to the reverend gentlemen as an impedi- 
ment to its progress or sucess is not commendable. 
Great care should be exercised in making personal 
allusions. We, the Pennsylvanians, understand 
our business, and are able to take care of the 
interests of the deaf, the advancement of 


-which is the Society’s chief aim. 


We invite, and are glad to: have, our hearing 
friends to join the Society and work handin hand 
with us for the promotion of the welfare of the 
deaf. We, the deaf, lead in everything, and all 
the deliberations of our conventions are entirely 
our own, It is the part of wisdom to have hear- 
ing friends as Trustees, not because deaf coun- 
sellors are scarce, but because being in closer touch 
with the hearing, community, they have an in- 
fluence that results in incalculable benefit to the 
Home project. Still our opinion is that when the 
Board of Trustees is increased to nine, the deaf 
should be in the majority. 

In referring to the paper, ‘‘ How Can We Swell 
the Home Fund ?’’ Mr. Pach charges the speaker 
with ‘‘a lack of consideration’’ and ‘ selfishness, ’” 
and then, in his zeal to pose as a champion of the 
deaf man, he preaches on habits and shows how 
absurd it would be to advise the listeners to give 
up all those indulgences which make up the en- 
joyment of life. And again he charges the speaker 
with being ‘‘an inconsistent advocate.’’ ‘Then 
he goes on to preach that shoes and socks in 
summer are not a necessity ; again that conven- 
tions are by no means a necessity, and soon, 
thus placing the speaker in a ridiculous light. 
All this is a creation of his own versatile mind, 
and he is welcome to all the fun that it may have 
caused. All that is needed to correct this absurd 
impression is tocall attention to the fact that ‘« if?” 
was used in that part of the paper which seems to 
be a thorn in the side of the kinetoscopic critic. It 
is to be admitted, as a matter of course, that if 
those indulgences were given up and the money 
saved for the Home, the long-looked-for thing 
would soon be an established fact, and, moreover, 
its constant support would be assured. But it is 
for the listeners, including even the speaker him- 
self, to keep up the indulgences or give up one 
or more of them for the sake of the Home, as they 
please. 

Dr. Crouter made just the same remark at 
Reading in 1888, and no dissenting vioce was 
heard, either in the hall.or out of it. Why? 
The name of Alexander L. Pach was on the en- 
rollment list. 

If the indulgences cannot be given up without 
a bitter sacrifice, there are other means for increas- 
ing the Home fund, of which the deaf as well as. 
the hearing .can well avail themselves, as men- 
tioned inthe paper. The speaker was well aware 
that it would be extremely absurd, as well as in- 
consistent, to preach total abstinence from every 
pleasure, little or great. . Nothing was further 
from his mind. 

The writer who attempts to win the plaudits 
of his readers by making personal or sentimental 
remarks is sure to be trampled under the foot of 


scorn. Sentiments are not arguments, especially 
ina seriousdebate. Sarcasms are not arguments, 
either. 


Mr. Pach need not be reminded that we have a 
reponsibility for others as well as for ourselves ; 
that sometimes the best use one can make of his 
life is to sacrifice it that others may be delivered 
or helped; that God puts us into places and 
relations for the very purpose of meeting some 
need, performing some service—in fact every 
person has a special mission in life. Let him 
confine himself strictly to facts in his criticisms, 
whether complimentary or not, so that his 
conclusions may be entitled to consideration. 

‘‘AN ESTEEMED PENNSYLVANIAN.”’ 
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Bits of Bcience. 


Epirep By R. B. Luoyp, A.B. 


Spanish Wooden Bullets.—It is well-known that 
the Spanish soldiers in Cuba were poor marskmen, but 
great surprise has been expressed at the remarkable 
lack of execution which characterized their fire at 
Guantanamo and Santiago, and an officer of the United 
States gunboat ‘‘ Montgomery” has been able to throw 
some light on the matter. He visited the *‘ Maria Teresa ”’ 
after the destruction of Cervera’s fleet in search of 
souvenirs. He found a large number of Mauser cart- 
ridges in groups of five ready to go into the magazines 
of the guns, and, if the entire Spanish navy and army 
were equipped with that kind of ammunition, both 
Cervera and Toral were amply justified in surrendering 
when they did. The cartridges consisted of a metal 
shell loaded with hair and a sprinkling of powder. The 
bullet was of neither brass nor lead, but of wood. Some 
army contractor had imposed ou the ordnance bureau 
of the Spanish navy, but to what extent the wooden 
bullets were used will probably never be known.—Scien- 
tific American. 


Longevity And The Brain.—Speaking at Selkirk on 
the 8th inst,, Sir James Crichton-Browne dwelt on the 
dangers to health involved in indolence and disuse of 
the brain. 

The medical profession, he said, adapting itself to the 
needs of the times, had felt it incumbent upon it during 
the last decade to insist mainly on the evil of misuse of 
the brain, on the excessive strain not seldom imposed on 
it in these days in the fierce struggle of the race to be 
rich, and more especially on the over-pressure imposed 
on it in the name of education when in an immature 
state, but they were not less keenly alive to the correla- 
tive evils of the disuse of the brain. 

Elderly persons who gave up business and _profess- 
ional men who laid aside their avocations without hav- 
ing other interests or pursuits 1o which to turn were in 
many cases plunged in despondency or hurried into 
premature dotage. He did not know any surer way of 
inducing premature mental decay than for a man of 
active habits to retire and do nothing when just past 
the zenith of life; and, on the other hand, he did not 
know any surer way of enjoying a green old age than 
to keep on working at something till the close. 

It had been said that one of the rewards of philosophy 
was length of days, and a striking list might be present- 
ed of men distinguished for their intellectual labors 
which they had never laid aside, who had far exceeded 
the allotted span of human life. Galileo lived to 
seventy-eight, Newton to eighty-five, Franklin to eighty- 
five, Buffon to eighty, Faraday to seventy-six, and 
Brewster to eighty-four. Sir James Crichton-Browne 
drew special attention to the great age generally attain- 
ed by our judges.—London Lancet. 


Preservation Of Eggs.—The results of experiments 
made in Germany. The eggs were treated in July and 
examined in Germany. 


Per cent 

spoiled. 
Wrapped in Qapor ss 06. ce ads mance scons 80 
Bib Wat ANE oss cckew si 'e Sires cies ae 70 
Peel Bs TAN i. ooo dcc ia diate Be th Seaieess 70 
Coated -with pamiffin..-. ies ee aaans 7 
Kept in a solution of salicylic acid........ 50 
Coated with soluble glass..............0.. 40 
Coated with collodion.................... 40 
Coated with varnish... ......0........00 40 
Rubbed with bacon ..................... 30 
Packed in wood ashes. ..........0..00008- 20 


Coated with vaseline and kept in lime water. 
All good. 


The Battle-Ship, [llinois.—At fourteen miles dis- 
tance the thirteen-inch guns of the dénozs can effective- 
ly bombard a city, At any range that can bring her 
combined batteries into action, she can throw moresteel 
than any other battle-ship now afioat. For defence she 
will be proportionally strong by her superior armor. 
And her powers can be utilized very widely because she 
will be not only a first-rate sea-ship, but by her com- 

ratively shallow draft can enter many harbors that are 
inaccessible to big battle-ships in general.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


What We Eat.—The question of what we are eating 
and drinking is of serious import. There have come to 
light in recent years facts about adulterants of food 
— which show an extraordinary condition of af- 

airs, 

We eat artificial eggs. 

We dust powdered black walnut oh our food under 
the ae Troan that it is pepper. 

We drink an infusion of molasses and flour which is 
called coffee. : 

We swallow gypsum and Prussian blue with our tea, 

We pour caraway seed, salicylic acid and glycerine 
into our stomachs in the name of beer. 

Sp use cottonseed oil on a salad anJj think it is olive 
oil. 


We spread oleomargarine fat on our bread, believing 
that it is butter. 

We are befooled and befuddled on every hand by the 
purveyors of food and drink, until we are never safe 
from imposition at the table.—S¢. Louis *‘ Glube-Dem- 
ocrat.” 


Longevity And Marriage :—According to Dr. Sch- 
wartz of Berlin, marriage is the most important factor 
in longevity. Of every 200 persons who reach the age 
of 40 years, 125 are murried and 75 unmarried. At 60 
years the proportions are 48 to 22; at 70 years, 27 to 11; 
and at 90 years, 9103 Fifty centenarians had all been 
married.— Scientific American. 


Ancient Caricature.—Brugsch Pasha, the eminent 
Egyptologist. has discovered an ancient papyrus contain- 
ing a lot of colored pictures, very much in the style of 
those of to-day. They represent various animals dressed 
up as human beings, which is now a popular form of 
humor. Thus a cat dressed us a fashionable lady is tak- 
ing a hand mirror from a rat dressed as a slave, and a 
cat barber is shaving a rat dressed as a fashionable 
dandy.— Youth’s Cumpunion. 


Three Layers Of Atmosphere.—Professor F. H. 
Bigelow, of the United States Weather Service, present- 
ed a paper before Section B of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, recently, outlining his 
investigations of atmospheric conditions. The first of 
these, entiled ‘‘ The Structure of Cyclones and Anticy- 
clones,”’ is, in truth, the continuation of one given last 
year at the Detroit meeting of the association. The paper 
of last year outlined the mathematical conditions ; the 
present one gave some of the results of observation, 

It appears that in the atmosphere there are practically 
three distinct currents of air, the first lying at an eleva- 
tion of from 900 to 1,500 metres, the second at from 2,500 
to 4,000 metres and the upper one at from 6,000 to 8.000 
metres above the surface of the earth. These are, to an 
extent, separate currents flowing each with ils own velo- 
city. Atthe bottom of each of the layers the stratus 
clouds are formed, and at the top of each of the layers 
occur the cumulus clouds, This suggests that the stratus 
originate at the bottom of a moving currents and the 
cumulus at thetop. Itis probable, then, that the stratus 
owe their origin to the difference in velocity and -wo 
perature of the two layers, while the cumulus are form- 
ed by ascending currents within the layer of air.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


An Under- Water Observatory.—-A Swedish engineer 
name and location not given, has invented an apparatus 
for deep submarine operations, the device consisting, as 
described by a writer in Pearson’s Magazine, of a gigantic 
submarine telescope, or ‘‘ diving chimney,” the construc- 
tion being made up of pieces fitting into one another 
exactly as do the sections of a telescope, and it is length- 
ened in precisely the same manner. 

Each section is about twenty feet long, and the largest, 
which is sunk to the greatest depth. has a diameter of 
fifteen feet. These sections diminish gradually upward 
until the smallest is only about half of this diameter, and 
to it is attached an inverted bell-shaped mouth which 
forms the entrance into the long tube. It is made of the 
strongest aluminum bronze, and of such a thickness that 
it can withstand a pressure of 400 pounds to the square 
inch. 

The bottom section, which is, naturally, closed, is 
supplied with windows all round the circumference at 
intervals of about two feet, so that it offers opportunities 
for perfect examination of everything in the neighbor- 
hood on all sides. On each side of each window are 
attached rubber arms enabling the workmen within to 
fix grappling hooks and chains round about a sunken 
ship—making it practicable to raise wrecks to the sur- 
face. 


Sea- Water As A Beverage.—Sea-water muy be readi- 
ly converted into a beverage by the addition of a little 
citric acid. Seven ounces of citric acid will furnish a 
ship wrecked man with water for a week.—The En- 
gineer. 


Animals Never Thirsty.—There are in the world 
several kinds of animals that have never swallowed a 
drop of water in all their lives ; these include the llamas 
of Patagonia and certain gazelles of the Far East. 

A paroquet lived fifty-two years in the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens without drinking a drop, and some 
naturalisits think that hares take no liquid except the 
dew that sometimes forms on the grass they eat: A con- 
siderable number of reptiles—serpents, lizards and cer- 
tain batrachians live and prosper in places where there 
is no water at all, Finally, there are even in France in 
the neighborhood of the Lozere herds of cows and guots 
which almost never drink, and which nevertheless pro- 
duce the milk of which the famous Roquefort cheese is 
made.— Westminster Gazette. : 


Poisonous Garden Plants.—Among the garden plants 
commonly in vogue which posses a poisonous nature 
botanists mention the flowers of the jonquil, white hya- 
cinth and snowdrop, the marcissus being also particular- 
ly deadly, so much so, indeed, that to chew a small 
scrap of one of the bulbs may result fatally, while the 
juice of the leaves is an emetic. The berriés of the yew 


have killed many persons, and it is pretty well known 


nowadays that it is not safe to eat many peach pits or cher- 
ry kernels at once. The lobelias are all dangerous, their 
juice if swallowed, producing vomiting and giddiness, 
with pains in the head. Lady’s slipper poisons in the 
same manner as does poison ivy, the bulbs seeming to be 
the most harmful. Lilies of the valley are also as much 
so. There is enough opium in red poppies to do mis- 
chief ; and the Autumn crocus, if the blooms are chew- 
ed, causes vomiting and purging. Theleaves and flowers 
of the oleander are deadly, and the bark of the catalpa 
tree is very mischievous ; the water dropwort, when not 
in flower, resembles celery, and is virulent.—77ribune. 


About Artificial Silk.—The statement is made by a 
writer iu La Nature that silk dealers and the manufactur- 
ers or fabrics are really the only persons who are acquaint- 
ed with artificial silk. The general public are, ina word, 
unable to oF acest any difference between it and the 
natural product, which latter it fully equals in texture 
and brilliancy. It is simply not quite so strong as nat- 
ural silk, and is, therefore, made especially available for 
fabrics of which the wrap consists of ordinary silk of an 
inferior quality, also for ribbons witha cotton wrap and 
for all kinds of fancy goods, likewise for dress materials, 
theatrical costumes, etc. 

Since, therefore, this industry can furnish unlimited 
quantites of the product at some 50 per cent. less than 
cost of silk, the applications of it must continue to be 
quite numerous. Use of it to a considerable extent has 
for some time been made by manufacturers in the pro- 
duction of the ‘‘silk straw ” that is so much in favor for 
wonien’s bonnets in France and elsewhere, the threads 
being juxtaposed and held by an electric sizing in such 
a way as to consititue flat ribbons a few millimetres in 
width. Another notable advantage named is that, by 
proper precautions and using special processes, dyers 
give this artificial product all the richest shades of color. 


Preserving Bodies After Death.—Once and again the 
Lancet has drawn attention to the ingenuity shown by 
Italian surgeons in immunising the dead subject from 
decomposition, and the theme has acquired fresh interest 
from its recent handling by Signor Luigi Ferrara. 
Throughout the peninsula, whether in its anatomical 
museums or in the family vaults of its cemeteries, won- 
derful specimens of such successful immunisation are to 
be seen ; but none of these can approach the perfection 
attained by Dr. Efisio Manini in a process which may 
well be called national, For forty years that Neapolitan 
surgeon has striven to improve on the methods hitherto 
in practice, and his results, as known to the profession, 
throw all previous successes into the shade. ‘‘ Without 
incisions "—so I am informed—‘‘ without injections, 
simply with a series of baths, he has succeeded in presery- 
ing the human subject from all risk of decomposition 
whatever.” 

His modus operandi consists of three stages. 1. Pro- 
visional desiccation (preservation applied to the corium 
in its transition period). Bodies so prepared and immers- 
ed in a liquid of his own devising may regain their prim- 
ary freshness and be thereafter subjected to anatomical 
operations or demonstrations like the ordinary cadavera 
of the dissecting room. 2. Petrifaction of the body so 
prepared—a process which, in Dr. Manini’s hands, is so 
effective that the density as well as the consistency of 
marble is attained, insomuch that a few hours after the 
completion of this stage a key brought in sharp contact 
with the surface elicits a true metallic ring from the 
body. 3. The restoration to this desiccated and _petriti- 
ed subject of the freshness, the softness, the flexibility 
and even the complexion of the natural state. As describ- 
ed to me the bodies so treated come from Dr. Manini’s 
hands as if asleep, or in a condition of temporarily sus- 
pended animation. Well-known Italians dead within 
the last decade—like Benedetto Cairali and Sanfelice— 
have been thus ‘‘stereotyped,” so to say, for posterity - 
and become to the anatomist, the anthropologist and the 
medical jurist an object lesson in the prosecution of their 
respective interests. 

In the last of these—that concerned with the investi- 
gation of capital offences—the gain to the resources of 
justice would be immense when contrasted with the 
means it has to fall’ back upon in Paris for instance, 
where the laborious process of keeping the dead body 
continually under waves of fresh air exhausts itself in a 
few days’ time. Dr. Manini has been sustained in his 
lifelong work by the sympathetic encouragement of 
surgeons like Nelaton and Billroth, and of anatomists 
like Richard Owen and Sappey.—Laneet. 
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THE gifts of God are to be enjoyed, when the 
Givei is remembered.— 7ke Talisman. 
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A VE SOLICITORS WANTED EVERY WHERE FOR “ THE- 
fA. IStory of the Philippines,” by Murat Halstead, commission, 
ed by the Government as Official Historian to the War Depart- 
ment. The book was written in army camps at San Francisco, 
onthe Pacific with General Merritt, in the hospitals at Honolulu- 
in Hong Kong, in the Armeican trenches at Manila, in the insur- 

nt camps with Aguinaldo, on the deck of the Olympia with 

wey, and in the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. Ponkesn 
for agents. Brimful of original pictures taken by government 
photographers on the spot. Large book. Low prices. 
profits. ight paid. Credit given. “age all trashy unoffici: 
war books. Outfit free, Address, H. Barber, Manager, 
856 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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All Sorts. 


GALLAUDET college opened this Fall with 
over one hundred students. 


THERE are 4,471 married deaf couples in 
this country.—California News. 


Bivrrmore has a lawyer who is stone 
deaf, yet is very successful in his profession. 
— The Record. 


A Dernorr deaf lady is employed in the 
chemical laboratory of Parke, Davis & Co, 
— Missouri Reeord, 


Joun H. Geary, formerly principal of 
the Cleveland Day School, is still in 
Cleveland fighting for his old position. 


Tire school at Cedar Springs, 8. C., is to 
have a new industrial building, Wood- 
working will be the leading feature. 


Iris stated that a deaf gentleman of 
Japan may soon come to this country to 
study for the ministry.— California News. 


THe Missounrt Scnoo1 has a blacksmith 
shop costing $1,000, and instruction in 
blacksmithing will be given its pupils dur- 
ing the coming year. 


8S. G. Davipson succeeds Prof. John 
P. Walker as editor of the Mt. Atry World. 
The paper will be issued every two weeks 
instead of every week as in the past. 


Par. L. Axiine is editor of the Ranch 
and Range, at Seattle, Washington, and he 
has before himself the task of making it 
the best paper of its kind on the coast. 


Henry Gross’ succeeds Samuel Bright, 
deceased. as editor of the Missouri Record. 
and the appointment is said by thos, 
who know him to be a most excellent one 


Tuere is a lady in Virginia who has lost 
her power of speech, but can sing. She 
formerly could not sing, but acquired it 
since her speech failed.— Missouri Record. 


Iv is said that Charlie Kroekel the notori 
ous deaf-mute thief and jail breaker was 
recently run over by the cars and so se- 
riously hurt that recovery was not expect- 
ed, 


THe ARKANSAS Dear-Mure Inestrirvu 
Tron, at Little Rock, was completely 
destroyed by fire on the morning of Sep- 
tember 30th, Loss about $150,000—no in- 
surance, 


SUPERINTENDENT CLARKE, of the Michi- 
gan School, has ordered an Akoulallion 
outfit for a class of children. This was 
done after many careful tests of the in- 
strument. 


INDEPENDENCE, MoO., has a deaf inventor 
inJ. P. Marshall. Hehassecured a patent 
on aspring for the common dasher churn, 
He has several other inventions about to be 
patented.— The Record. 


A Rosstaw inventor claims to have an 
instrument by means Of which the blind 
will be able to see. After this has been 
perfected, he announces he wil] bring out 
another that will restore hearing to the 
deaf.— Missouri Record. 


An Onto mute has made a success of bee- 
culture. Last spring Mr. J. W. Leib, of 
Columbus, Ohio, started with six hives and 
now he has doubled the number ‘For the 
700 pounds of honey he gathered, he has 
received more than enough to pay for his 
outly.—Missouri Record. E 


A NEWLY married couple in Portland, 
Me., who are both deaf, and are trying 
housekeeping without a servant, have de- 
vised an ingenious substitute fora door bell. 
When a caller presses the electric button, 
all the lights in the house flash up and his 
presence is made known.— Missouri Record. 


Mr. Watiace Cook, of Long Branch, 
and Miss Emma B. Lefferson, of Colts 
Neck, N. J., were married on the 18th of 
October. Both the bride and groom 
are two of the most intelligent semi-mutes 
that ever left the New Jersey school. The 
best wishes of their old Slicdinenhes and 
other friends will follow them through life, 


Accorp1né to the Council Bluffs Non 
pariel Miss Anjulia Williams. a deaf girl of 
Earling, lowa, sues Rev. J. C. Hommert, 
the Catholic priest in charge of the church 
at that place, for slander, and asks for $7,- 
000 damages. He is alleged to have broken 
off her engagement to one of his parishion- 
ers by his reports.—Zhe Record, 


AmonG the pleasant features of the 
gathering in Los Angeles this summer, was 
the dinner given on the evening of July 13th 
to visiting teachers of the deaf. Tis was 
given by the Parents’ Association of Los 
Angeles, ‘There were fifty or more persons 
present and the occasion was one to be 
remembered with pleasure.—Cal. Ness. 


Epwarp W. Cavanaeu, who styles 
himself the “‘deaf poet,” and claims to have 
traveled from New York to San Francisco 
on a bicycle selling his poems, sought pro 
tection from the Evanston police yesterday 
against unknown persons, who, he says, 
have injured his credit, and are persecuting. 
Cavanagh is deaf and dumb. He is attired 
in a soldier's fatigue uniform with leg- 
gings, which show the wear of many miles 
over country roads.—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


Mr. SAMUEL C. Brien, a teacher in the 
Missouri school and editor of the Missouri 
Record, died at his home in Lewisburg, 
Va, on the 28th of July last. Mr. Bright 
became identified with the deaf many years 
ago when he accepted the position of instruc- 
tor in printing and editor of Zhe Optie at 
the Arkansas school. He was at the time 
reporter for a Little Rock daily and pre- 
voiusto that a printer. Bad health compellt 
ed him to drift from one occupation to an- 
other, but he proved a master printer, a 
good reporter, a fi e editor and an excel- 
lent teacher. The Mirror of September 
28th pays him a glowing tribute. 


THE deaf of different States are being 
well provided for in this year of grace 1899. 
New School] buildings are being erected for 
their accommodation and education, which 
shows an increasing amount of legislative 
attention and wisdom concerning the needs 
of the deaf, and the advantage to the com- 
munity in having them properly educated. 
In Ohio, a magnificent school ‘building is 
about completed for the school at Colum- 
bus. In Michigan, about the middle of 
last month, work was begun upon an 
excellently planned school building for the 
Institution at Flint, At Austin, Tex., anew 
dormitory building is provided for by 


State appropriation. And, last of all, 
comes the first school for the deaf in 
America—"Old — Hartford’’—on ~~ whose 


grounds last week was staked out the site 
of a new school building, which is to be 
erected at once. 


Weare very pleased to learn that arrange- 
ments have finuly been completed for ad- 
miltting the deaf of the Territories to the 
Institution at Winnipeg, the building to be 
enlarged for the purpose. Principal Me- 
Dermid deserves a great deal of credit for 
the pers'stent manner in which he has kept 
the interests of the deaf of the northwest 
before the public, and, of course, he is 
much gratified that the vigorous campagin 
he has waged in their behalf has been so 
speedily crowned with success, We under- 
stand, also, that. two or three deaf pupils 
from British Columbia have been in atten- 
dance at the Winnipeg Institution for the 
last year or two, and have made excellent 
progress. We hope the time is not far dis- 
tant when ample facilities will be provided 
for the thorough education of every deaf 
child in the Dominion.—The Canadian 
Mute. 


Aw interesting and very quiet wedding 
cermony took place Wednesday evening at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Jolin Geiger, 
No. 558 River street, Paterson, N. J. 

The bride and bridegroom were Miss 
Mary Geiger and Fred Wicke, both deaf 
mutes. The bridesmaid Miss Annie Gei- 
ger; the best man, John Geiger, and the 
officiating clergyman, who came from New 
York, were also deaf-mutes. 

The ceremony was performed in the sign- 
language, and was followed by a banquet 
at which congratulations were given and ac- 
knowledged in the same manner. The 


bridegroom is a silk finisher at a Paterson 
mill. Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Hahn, of Passic; 
Thomas Hopper, of Campgaw; Miss Sadie 
Sigler, of West Hoboken, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Atkinson, Miss Lena Schaublin and 
John Geiger, of Paterson, all of whom are 
also deaf-mutes, were guests at the wed- 
ding.—\ew York Herald, Oct. 27. 


Mr. Joun. P. WALKER A. M., lawyer, 
teacher, mechanic, principal of the indus- 
trial department of the Mt. Airy school, 
and editor of the Mt. Airy World, was 
appointed to the superintendency of the 
New Jersey school in the early part of the 
summer. Fitted by the essential qualifi- 
cations of education and experience, with 
analert mind, an active body and a venial 
spirit, our friend and brother will doubt- 
less prove to be the right man in the place 
for which he wasintended We congratu- 
late him most heartily, and none the less 
heartily do we congratulate the school to 
which he has gone The Mt. Azry World 
has been turned over to the tender mercics 
of a most worthy successor, Mr. 8. G. 
Davidson, who in years gone by has edited 
The Silent World and The Educator, and 
who is therefore entitled to a double wel- 
come--first as a new member of the flock, 
and second as one who has returned to the 
fold after devious wanderings.— The Silent 
LToosier. 


—<>—___—— 


Lambertville, N. J. 


Now all the deaf residents in this place 
attend St. Andrew’s church every Sunday. 
The wife of Rev, Mr. Smith, the pastor, is 
an adeptin the use of the sign-language, 
being a daughter of Rev. Dr. Gallaudet. 
The Rev. and Mrs. H.S Smith were sur- 
prised by a visit from the Reverend Dr. 
Gallaudet, on the 17th, whom the deaf had 
the pleasure of meeting at the rectory. 


Marvin 8. Hunt, who graduated from 
the New Jersey School last June, has a 
good position with the Democratic Wage- 
Worker of this place, and he thinks his 
prospects with that paper are very bright. 


The Heller brothers—(Henry and Robert, 
have permanent positions in the rubber 
mill here—the former as fireman and the 
latter as sole cutter for rubber shoes and 
boots, Both are excellent workmen. Rob- 
ert has a cosy litthe home up on the hill 
superintended by a sweet little wife. Their 
domestic happiness is increased by the 
presence of four charming children, all of 
whom can hear and speak. 

Bessie Sutphin, of Flemington, spent 
a delightful day with Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Heller on the 19th. Miss Sutphin, who 
graduated from the New Jersey School a 


few years ago, is a pretty and vivacicus | 


young lady. 


WANTED. 


S ge ee BLE DEAF-MUTrE AGENTS 
in all parts of the United States and 
Canada to handle a handsome, moderate- 
priced (15 cents) publication for the deaf 
Illustrated descriptive circular, contain- 
ing terms and conditions, mailed free to 
any address. Write early, stating in what 

paper vou saw this ad. 

THE CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE Co., 

Hartronrp, Conn. 


We can 
Suit You 


Shoes. 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A.T. Williams, 


139 N. Broad St. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Nurserymen # 2 
Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Streets, 
Ze =: TRENT OR AN. 3. 


j. M. ATWOOD, 


—DEALER IN— 
Fish, Game and Oysters. 


|35 East Front St., Washington Market. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


| , 
‘STOLL _ er eS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES, 
OUTDOOR SPORT : 
AND AMJSEMENTS. 


_ 80 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


| SAMUEL HEATH, 
Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 


834 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 
| Telephone 52. 


Go tO nee 
| CONVERY & WALKER, 


| 129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


We have always on hand the best grades of 
LEMIGH COALS 
| For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 
ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 
Now 1s the time to order coal. 25 cents per 
| ton discount for cash. 
| Michael Hurley, 
512 Perry St. 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 


College Caps, &c. 


33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


} Consider—if can keep the wet out 
| We of your rifioit will not rusinotfreene, Only 


: Marlin Repeaters 


water likea ] 
e book (just out) | 
infor- 


ess; 
load ; 
jack 


" 


trade 3 
Subic. 

Sor ‘age to 
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A My Wind 
Dew Jersey History 3 Talk to the Eyes 
and Gemealogy . sree SIS ae ee edna ot ae 


poods Inside. io... ks 
High Grade Suits, Over- 
coats, Reefers, etc., for 
Youths and Boys at way- 
down prices... .5. 30. 2). 


AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 


STORE IN NEW JERSEY. 


CL. TRAVER, 
108 S. Broad Street, 
NEW JERSEY. 


B. F. Gunson, 


Famous Clothier. 


Successor to 
R, A. DONNELLY. 


TRENTON, OPERA HOUSE STORES. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


CURERS OF PROVISIONS 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. H. Sxrrm, 
JOSEPH M. Forst, 


Trenton City Sugar Cure. Ws. S. Covert. 


See ee ee ee ey er 


Joon E. Chropp 
& Sons Zo, * 


Marine and 
Stationary. 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Machinery of all descriptions. 
Heavy Castings 2 * % % 


Crenton, New Jersey. 


ee 


* « « Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. «© « « 


en ee 
F. S. KATZENBACH & CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON,N. J. 


Hardware, Grates, 
Heaters, Tile Heaters 
Ranges, and 
Mantels, Facings. 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and 
« Hot Water Heating. » 


Electrical Supplies.6 =— te = Bicycles, Bicy 


‘ es. 
“RA Ss ee Se Se a <3 


cle Suppli 


State Normal and Model Schools. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties of mind and how so to present that 


subject matter as 
development, 


to conform 


to the Jaw of mental 


MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college, business or the drawing-room. 
The schools are well provided with apparatus for 


all kinds of work, 
gymnasium, etc. 


The cost per year 


laboratories, 


manual training room, 


for boarders, including board, 


washing, tuition, books, etc., is from $154 to $160 for 
those intending to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for 
cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 
to $58 per year, according to grade, for those in the 


Model. 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by 


well ventilated, 
conveniences. 


steam, 
modern 


provided with baths and the 


The sleeping rooms are nicely 
furnished and very cosy. 


For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


I have used Ripans Tabules with so much 
satistaction that I can cheerfully recommend 
them. Have been troubled for about three years 
with what I called bilious attacks coming on 
regularly once a week. Was told by different 
physicians that 1t was caused by bad teeth, of 
which I had several. 1 had the teeth extracted, 
but the attacks continued. I had seen advertise- 
ments of Ripans Tabules in all the papers but 
had no faith in them, but aboutsix weeks since a 
triend induced me totry them. Have taken but 
two of the small 5-cent boxes of the Tabules and 
have had no recurrence of the attacks. Have 
never given a testimonial for anything before, 
but the great amount of good which I believe has 
been done me by Ripans Tabules induces me to 
add mine to the many testimonials you doubtless 
have in your possession now. A. T. DEWrrtr, 


Iwanttoinform you, 
in words of highest 
praise, of the benefit I 
have derived trom Ri- 
pans Tabules. Iam a 
professional nurse and 
in this profession a 
clear head is alwajs 
needed. Ripans Tabu- 
les does it. After one 
of my cases I found 
myself completely run 
down. Acting on the 
advice of Mr. Geo. Bow- 
er, Ph. G., 588 Newark 
Ave., Jersey City,] took 


cine: 


ONE GIVES RELIEF. 


R'T-P-A-N'S 


The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
Cures 


J. M. GREEN, 


I have been a great sufferer trom constipation 
for over five years. Nothing gave me any relief. 
My feet and legs and abdomen were bloated so I 
could not wear shoes on my feet and ouly a loose 
dress. 1 saw Ripans Tabules advertised in our 
daily paper, bought some and took them as 
directed. Have taken them about three weeks 
and there is such a change ! I am not constipat- 
ed any more and I owe it all to Ripans Tabules. 
I am thirty-seven years old, have no occupation, 
only my household duties and nursing my sick 
husband. He has had the dropsy and I am trying 
Rpans Tabules for him. He feels some better 
but it will take some time, he has heen sick so 
long. You may use my letter and name as you 
like. Mrs. MARY GORMAN CLARKE. 


I have been suffering from headaches ever 
since I was a little girl. I could never ride ina 
car or go into a crowd- 
ed place without get- 
ting a headache and 
sick at my stomach. I 
heard about Ripans 
Tabules from an aunt 
of mine who was tak- 
ing them for catarrh of 
thestomach. She had 
found such relief from 
their use she advised 
me to take them too, 
and I have been doing 
So since last October, 
and will say they have 
eo ne cured my 


the 


Ripans Tabules with a d headache. I am twen- 

grand result. hal ty-nine years old. You 

Miss BEsStE WIEDMAN. common every ay are welcome to use this 
— ° . testimonial. 

Mother was troubled ills of humanity. Mas. J. BROOKMYRE. 
with heartburn and -— 
sleeplessness, caused My seven - year-old 
by indigestion, for a boy suffered with 
good many years. One pains in his head, con- 
day she saw a testi- Stipation and com- 
monial in the paper plained of his stomach. 
indorsing Ripans He could not eat like 
Tabules. She deter- children cf hit age do 
mined to give them a and what he did eat 
trial, was greatly did not agree with 
relieved by their use him. He was thin and 


and now takes the 

Tabules regularly.. She Keeps a few cartons 
Ripans Tabules in the house and says she will 
not be without them. The heartburn and sleep- 
lessness have disappeared with the indigestion 
which was formerly so great a burden for her. 
Our whole family take the Tabules regularly, 
especially after a hearty meal. My mother is 
fifty years of age and is enjoying the best of 
health and spirits; also eats hearty meals, an im- 
possibility before she took Ripans Tabules. 

Anton H. BLAUKEN. 


of a saffron color. 
Reading some of the testimonials in favor of 
Kipans Tabules,I tried them. Ripans Tabules 
not only relieved but actually cured my young- 
ster, the headaches have disappeared, bowels are 
in good condition and he a complains of his 
stomach. He is now a red, chubby-faced boy. 
This wonderful mee I attribute to Ripans 
Tabules. I am satisfied that they will benefit 
any one (from the cradle to old age) if taken 
according to directions. é 

E. W. PRICE. 


A hew style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES Packed in a paper carton (without glass) is now 
for sale at some drug stores—Frok FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the 


economical. 


One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty- 


eight cents to the Ripans CHEmicaL Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton 
(TEN TABULES) Will be sent for five cents. Rrpans TABULES may also be had of some grocers, general 
storekeepers, new agents and at some liquor stores and barber.shops. They banish pain, induce 


sleep and prolong life. One gives relief. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


MAOWARD TC: HGROSBOUP 3. isc ca cee ace stceesccees Bridgeton 

GEORGE A. FREY. i. 6c c.ceccsesisaccseseeunese 08 Camden 

J. BINGHAM WOODWARD........-+20e00cceree Bordentown 

SNAG ROMORSE 6.6 cisscsnictesceded ters aomake Atlantic City 

§. Sv. JOHN McCCUSCHEN is cc ecciendcscaacc cece Plainfield 

E.. FORANK APPLBRBY «660.5 315.202 05000000 625005 Asbury Park a 
Sree C. LagIGON, .0.20205 cise ncacseesens Hackettstown 4 
GEO. W. HOWELL. - 2.0. 3600 ccccsewcevesees 50 Morristown . 
FE AOI SCE once DEES es SER Cio hay Sameee ee Paterson rc 4 
SWEETEN MILES «66000000 cece canisessevenvacevceed Alpine i : 
JRMRS MM. SEYMOUR. i o:.25 ccc cote casees ss sieescee NOWEFK H 
FRAGT. HAGE. 55665040 sais acacia sawanashlaaas san EWErE , : 
ORDO CROUEHs 6 550-5055 ekeR ig ates SoH we wees Jersey City } 
WALEAAME DL -PORBES Loc S.ioc eddie ieee ane viieed Hoboken MS eS 
BENTAMIN J. CAMPBELL i i.055 osc cedeelae seaienes Elizabeth i 

PRMD OWI S 5 a c5.0 sciaaivinagenedae salcesaaeaeate Montclair j 

Officers of The Board. 6 


FAS Ls, TIAVS ni ad ivasig casas aesieudsvenoseees President 
ERPEO CROUSE Rc creeks cg cnacas caguewennssne Vice-President RAIN SOICINS Hay JORSEY BeBe, SSK. Tae Ee. 
CHARLES J. BAXTER......--.--sceeeeeeeeeeee es Secretary OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
WILLIAM S. HANcOCK.. Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 
JOBM 'P, WALKER, MA. o5dci0 0's30% .- Superintendent MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
HE NEW JERSEY ae nie sinzaueeee THOMAS “F:, HRARNEN 0 ccccsceducisnonnasen Steward MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
established by act approved March jist, 1882, MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS.......--.++-++- Matron MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : B.. Bi (SHARPS accccsseescae ees asds Supervisor of Boys MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less . : 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK....Assistant Supervisor 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- ~ t r > =e Niele Industrial Department. 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The Aaa 208 MISS JULIA E. ADAMS............Supervisor of Girls ; : 
making application for the admission of a child as a ELMER BARWIS, M.D...........-/ Attending Physician | MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER.. ....... { Kindergarten 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for MISS MARY E. YARD Mira } {and Drawing 
mad cage giv ing. necessary information in regard to — 3 = ape ete ee BRS I GRORGE S. PORTER <i iss sis ceisncccseguinen ss Printing 
the case he application must be accompanied by a MISS: ‘CARRIE S: CONGER, ici eecicececess Receiver . r ‘ki 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the oA M. WHITNEY z a Begs ae ae esteem 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of —— | WALTER WHALEN ......020ssseereeesees Shoemaking 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- : | MISS EMMA L, BILBEE............--0.02seeeees Sewing 
plicant resides, aiso a certificate from two freeholders of Academic Department. | MISS BERTHA BILBEE...........--- Sewing, Assistant 
tie county. “These certiicates.are wrintedion thesame | 2) oo eee 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... letaueeiilens 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank Ta 4 SIN INTING ‘ 
forms of applications and any desired information in MISS NERS Fhe BURT Ne 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the MRS. ROSA KEELER Classes in Physical Culture. 
following address : aie s r 
John P. Walker, M.A. MISSSMARY D. TILSON | MR. B. H. SHARP... sede Sk ERROR US Boys 
TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent, MISS M. OAKLEY BOCKEE | MISS MAY B. LYON... 20-2. s conc cetiveese santas cel Girls 
The better you become| cami GO YEARS" 
In a hurry uc keye oocmence 


acquainted with our business 


10 Paint methods, the more you learn | 


of the liberal manner with 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyYRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest a ~ asad for securing patents. 

Patents taken through egret ae Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in 


ricatt, 
San Ne eer roe ere jxe Camera — yyarzost ctr. 


TRENTON. | year: four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


‘Loaded in daylight ~Price $8 MUNN & Go,2¢re-or New York 


which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


parSend for free Booklet-@e 


aJ.M. BURGNERe | Paar, Day § Naar ree 
Millham Vienna Bakery £ & 4. 7 ANTHONY & CO. 


Are all those who appreciate the value No. 615 Clinton Avenue, | acted re it 7aMe. 3 Printers 
of paint as a protection against the ele- TRENTON, bo i “5 a ae 9 P. blish 
ments. The paints you get from us wil] —————— . 4 = isners 
be the genuine article, ot the color of our A GOOD OIL HEATER ey Lithographers 
prices match our paints. DID You DRINK | se Bbaesnad apices franpal ‘ : D i" 

6 famous er heuter o smoke. ‘0 : 

Feb rel pene oes fe ies A Glacé on ‘‘Soda’’ from our odors, and no danger in using $ cnigpers 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who | New Onvz Arvanaros?| Price #225 nud 65.00 9| Engravers 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s| Every joint and pipe new from cellar floor up. Fen Sen things about them, Come and 4 S H 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. | ont ‘ $ 3000. | see them. : a tationers. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c., call saalpeineyed! KAUFMAN’S 


2 'M. TIDD, Siac ae galio ieee fot 4 PD. Warren $t., Trenton. 
€, $. Hooper $ C0., SANG Fee oa RA POE LSD SF Od SRT ERS eed oF aS BF CAPIO ABORT PT = er STEELE NGS LA LT ETO EI SRG BIDE SE ADE = MOLISE 


& S. Warren St. | THE EDUCATED DEAF subscribe for THE SILENT WORKER. The reason is plain. It is the BEST. 
Only exclusive Paint House in the city. | It only costs you §0 cents a year to joim the ranks of the Educated. SUPPOSE YOU TRY IT. 


